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I.  IimODUCTIOH 


It  is  the  function  of  the  Marketing  Facilities  Br&nch  'bo  handle  all 
problems  of  the  physical  handling  of  farm  and  fooc  proc.ucts  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer.     Its  work  includes  the  planning  o:.''  concentration 
or  assembly  markets  in  production  areas;  the  trans;MortaV.ion  of  the 
products  frcm  farm  to  consumer  by  rail,  truck,  and.  boatj   all  r)robleras 
of  storage  of  the  commodities  from  the  time  they  are  pro iuoed  until 
they  are  conS'imed;  and  t-ie  operation  of  terminal  a. id  seot'ndary  ma:^>ets 
in  the  consuming  areas,     Ito-  concern  is  for  the  handling  of  all  food  • 
produced  and  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  not  merely  '^hat  part  of 
the  total  to  Y\rhich  the  War  Food  Administration  has  title,  •  The  goal  of 
the  Marketing  Facilities  Pranoh  is  to  make  the  physical  dii"  ;ribution  of 
farm  products  as  efficient  rs  possible. 

The  specific  tasks  v/hich  must  be  perf orm-.d  in  carrying  out  this  function 
are  many  and  varied.     Prope'-   locations  _  designs^  and  methods  of  oper- 
ation m-ust  be  determined  for  all  kinds  of  m?rket  facilities  in  producing 
areas  and  in  the  large  cities «,     This  calls  for  -vork  7/ith  farm'^^nd  trade 
groups,  city  and  State  officials,  transportation  and  real  estai;e 
interests,  and  banking  institutions.     It  requires  a  Imov/ledge  o.^  mar- 
keting of  ail  farm  products,  because  the  purpose  of  creating  a  m^'^rket 
is  not  m.erely  the  construction  of  a  facility,  but  is  to  Drovide  tr. 
efficient  method  of  handling.     Engineering  plans  are  dravm  up  in  ruoh 
a  way  as  to  fit  the  marketing  methods  and  streamline  the  methods  cf 
handling.     During  the  year  detailed  plans  have  been  worked  out  for 
several  markets,  and  at  the  ^md  of  the  year  17  cities  had  requests  on 
file  for  assistance  in  planning  and  developing  market  facilities,  '.''hese 
plans  envision  the  construction  of  facilities  varying  in  cost  from  a 
fev;  thousand  dollars  to  sex'eral  million  dollars.     Cities  and  rural  areas 
throughout  the  country  are  very  much  interested  in  completing  their 
market  plans  so  that  the  construction  can  be  a  part  of  the  posti/var  pub- 
lic works  program.     Congress  has  authorized  an  investigation  of  marketing 
facilities  and  is  expecting  assistance  fiom.  th5.s  Branch  in  analyzing 
conditions  and  developing  concrete  plans. 

Not  only  have  market  facilities  been  inadequate,  but  also  during  the 
year  there  have  been  shortages  of  storage  space.     It  has  been  necessary 
to  conduct  elaborate  prograrr.s  in  order  to  make  possible  the  storage  of 
grain  and  perishable  foods.     Grain  storage  comnittees  have  been  func- 
tioning throughout  the  country  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  The 
year  has  brought  one  battle  often  another  with  shortages  of  cold  storage 
space.     Cold  storage  holdings  have  increased  mitch  more  than  production 
of  perishable  foods,  yet  it  h.as  been  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
iraterials  to  construct  enough,  additional  warehouses  to  take  care  of  the 
food.     Existing  facilities  had  to  do  the  job.    A  nation-7/ide  campaign 
was  conducted  am^-ong  all  warehousemen  to  get  thwi  to  utilize  their  space 


more  efficiently.    All  products  not  requiring  refrigeration  were  forced 
out  of  the  houses.     Stocks  of  other  commodities  were  ordered  reduced. 
The  storage  period  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  months.    Much  ware- 
house space  was  made  convertible  from  cooler  to  freezer.     l\Iev/  warehouses 
were  built  in  critical  areas,  and  an  information  service  was  set  up  to 
inform  food  handlers  throughout  the  nation  of  all  available  storage 
space,     Tv;o  food  orders  regulating  the  use  of  cold  storage  facilities 
are  in  effect,  and  they  have  been  expanded  from  time  to  time  by  amend- 
ments.    Still  further  action  is  needed  to  avert  serious  spoilage  of 
perishable  foods  during  the  fall  of  l^lj^., 

A  purely  wartime  activity  that  has  assumed  major  importance  during  the 
year  has  been  the  handling  of  priorities  and  tax  amortization  of  refrig- 
erated warehouses,  ice  manufacturing  plants,  and  car  icing  stations. 
Several  hundred  applications  have  been  processed.     Since  materials  are 
scarce,  a  careful  analysis  v/as  required  of  each  application  to  make 
certain  that  the  construction  v/as  contemplated  in  an  area  where  the  need 
was  greatest  and  where  the  facility  would  have  the  widest  useo  The 
engineering  pirns  had . to  be  analyzed  in  order  to  eliminate  from  each 
proposal  as  much  critical  material  as  possible.     In  many  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  get  out  and  find  the  materials  for  the  applicant  and  to 
arrange  for  the  financing- of  the  projects,     l/Vhero  tax  amortization  was 
requested,  studies  of  probable  postwar  value  were  required. 

The  basis  of  the  cold  storage  work  has  been  the  information  collected 
by  the  Cold  Storage  Reports  Unit.    A  nation-wide  survey  was  made  of  the 
cooler  and  freezer  capacity  -of  every  cold  storage  warehouse  in  the 
country.     Information  v^as'  obtained  from  each  v»/a rehouse  twice  a  month  to 
shov\r  the  amount  of  its  space  that  v/as  occupied.     Once  each  month  figures 
have  been  obtained  on  the  ^holdings  of  each  commodity  in  each  warehouse, 
and  reports  have  been' published.     These  figures  have'  not  only  been  the 
basis  of  the  cold  storage  facility  planning,  but  have  been  used  by 'the 
comrriodity  branches  in  their  commodity  management,  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  form.ulating  its  rationing  programs,  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  in  regulating  the  flow  of  commodities  to  ports, 
and  by  the  trade  and  farm  groups  as  market  information. 

The  yenr  has  brought  continued  growth  of  the  work  carried  on  under  the 
United  States  ^Tarehouse  Act,    With  the  tremendous  wartime  requirements 
for  food  ana  fiber  and  the  limits  on  production  imposed  by  scarce 
materials  and  la' or,  it  has-been  of  utmost  importance  that  storage 
stocks  be  adequntely  protected.     Through  the  warehouses'  supervised  by 
our  Division  of  Warehouse  Supervision,  more  than  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  farm  products  were  handled  during  the  year. without 
financial  loss  tO  any  depositor  of  any  product  in  any  warehouse.  Thus 
the  record  of  more  than  20  years  without  a  loss  to  storers  of  products 
in  Federally  supervised  warehouses  has  been  maintained.  Furthermore, 
our  records  show  that  over  this  period  of  tine  the  bonding  companies 
have  paid  out  less  than  '#100,000  on  losses  sustained  in  warehouses 
under  our  supervision. 


Because  of  the  protection  afforded  by^  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  to  bring  additional  warehouse 
facilities  under  the  Act.     The  experience  with  Federal  warehouse  super- 
vision has  been  so  good  that  warehousemen  throughout  the  country  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  obtain  a  Federal  license.     They  have  a 
competitive  advantage  over  other  v/arehouses  because  ovraers  of  products 
prefer  to  use  Federally  licensed  houses  on  account  of  the  certainty  that 
the  products  will  be  properly  protected  and  the  fact  that  money  can  be 
borrowed  from  the  banks  on  very  favorable  terms  with  the  Federal  v/are- 
house  receipt  as  collateral.    Warehouses  must  meet  rigid  requirements 
before  they  are  licensed,  and  periodic  examinations  are  made  to  see 
that  every  product  back  of  every  outstanding  receipt  is  in  the  ware- 
house, that  it  is  of  the  proper  grade  and  condition,  and  that  the  ware- 
house facilities  and  operations  are  such  that  the  product  will  continue 
to  be  properly  protected. 

In  the  transportation  field  the  Branch  has  had  to  deal  with  problems 
during  the  past  year  that  had  not  existed  previously  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century— those  resulting  from  inadequate  supplies  of  transportation- 
equipm.ent  ttf  move  the  record  production  of  the  country.     Studies  have 
been  made  to  forecast  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  equipment,  short- 
ages anticipated,  and  action  taken  to  prevent  the  problem  from  occurring 
or  to  have  its  solution  rerdy  as  soon  as  it  appeared.     The  general 
approach  has  been  that  of  conservation  of  existing  equipment  and  use  of 
alternative  -equipment  in  order  to  make  the  equipment  available  do  the 
job.     These  methods  were  usually  sufficient;  but  v;hon  they  failed, 
priorities  were  established  for  the  movement  of  commodities o 

The  fiscal  year  had  barelj''  started  when  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
priorities  on  the  use- of  trucks  because  of  gasoline  shortrges  in  the 
East.    As  time  passed,   it  was  necessary  to  extend  these  priorities  to 
other  areas  in  order  to  see  that  the  most  necessary  trucks  received  the 
tires,  new  parts,  and  gasoline.     In  order  to  conserve  existing  truck 
equipment,  the  Branch  has  worked  constantly  with  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in  developing  regulations 
on  the  distances  trucks  might  travel  and  the  number  of  deliveries  they 
m.ight  make. 

In  the  field  of  rail  transportation  the  m.ost  serious  problem  has  been. 
with  shortages  of  refrigerator  cars.     Production  of  perishable  foods 
has  increasei;i  tremendously  since  the  beginning  of  the  Yrar,  and  there 
have  been  shifts  from,  trucks  to  the  rails.     However,  there  are  fewer 
refrigerator  cars  in  use  now  than  before-  the  war.    Fully  six  months  out 
of  the  year  there  would  not  have  been  enough  refrigerator  cars  to  meet 
the  demand  if  action  had  not  been  taken  in  advance  of  the  emergency. 
Yet  with  the  action  taken,  no  product  has  spoiled  because  of  the 
inability  to  obtain  cars.     Constant  work  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Refrigerator  Car  Lines  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
industries  moving  perishable  commodities  has  made  it  possible  to  meet 
the  situation  to  date,    A  campaign  v/as  carried  on  to  get  more  prom.pt 


loading  and  unloading  of  tho  cars.     Certain  products  not  requiring  the 
protection  of  refrigerator  cars  were  forced  to  move  in  box  cars. 
Restrictions  were  placed  on  diversions  and  the  length  of  time  cars 
could  be  held,  and  other  steps  were  taken  to  improve  operating  efficiency 
and  see  that  all  necessary  demands  for  refrigerator  cars  were  met  before 
allowing  them,  to  bo  used  for  other  traffic. 

Shortages  of  tank  cars  made  it  necessary  to  take  a  number  of  steps  to 
make  sure  that  sufficient  equipment  was  available  to  move  fats  and 
oils.     Conservation  m.easures  were  adopted  in  the  use  of  tank  cars,  tank 
car  movements  were  watched,  and  the  Branch  worked  constantly  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in  managing  the  allocation  of  cars  in 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  all  needs.     There  have  been  local  temporary  short- 
ages of  box  cars  which  required  action. 

Shortages  of  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  for  hauling  grain  into  the  country 
have  required  more  work  from  the  Transportation  Conservation  Division 
than  any  other. single  activity.     There  Y/as  extreme  difficulty  during  the 
season  of  19^5        getting  grain  into  the  country,  but  even  with  the 
limited  shipping  facilities  and  the  tremendous  demand  for  ships  to  haul 
ore  it  was  possible  to  bring  in  the  required  amount  of  grain- — a  quantity 
larger  than  moved  on  the  lakes  during  the  previous  season. 

Throughout  the  year  an  extensive  program  of  transportation  conservation 
y/as  carried  on  v/ith  each  of  the  major  segments  of  the  food  industry  at 
the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts  millions  of  ton-miles  of  saving  in  railroad 
transportation  was  accomplished.     This  program  was  carried  on  through 
the  cooperation  of  task  committees  appointed  by  the  various  industries  " 
for  this  work.    All  the  action  was  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

In  handling  these  problems  on  transportation  the  Branch  has  served  as 
the  claimant  agency  of  the  War  Food  Administration  before  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  the  Office  of  Defens  sportation  for  all  transporta- 
tion of  farm  and  food  products.     It  has  also  been  the  representative  of 
the  Administration  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  the  Association  of  American  Railroads.  It 
has  established  a  committee  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  commodity 
branch,  and  v;ith  the  assistance  of  that  comrndttee  prepared  both  truck 
and  rail  priority  lists  which  are  on  file  with  the  Office  of  Defense 
Tr  anspor  oa  tion  and  the  Y^ar  Production  Board  for  their  guidance  when  it 
is  not  possible  to  move  all  products.     In  addition  to  carrying  on  its 
o^Nn  program,  the  Transportation  Conservation  Division  of  the  Branch  has 
served  as  the  staff  of  the  Director  of  Transportation,  preparing  such 
information  and  rendering  such  assistance  as  needed  by  that  office. 

The  Transportation  Rates  and  Services  Division  has  just  closed  one  of 
the  most  successful  years  in  its  history.     Rate  actions  in  which  it 
has  participated  have  resulted  in  annual  savings  of  about  one  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  cost  of  transporting  farm  and  food  products. 


Actions  tc.ken  have  bGnofited  every  farm  product,  and  farmers  and  con- 
sumers in  each  State  of  the  country  ivere  assisted  by  severr.  1  separate 
rate  adjustments.    ITnile  most  of  the  savings  accomplished  through  the 
lower  freight  rates  7;ent  to  the  public,  several  million  dollars  were 
saved  various  Government  agencies  by  actions  in  which  the  Branch  took 
the  initiative.     Some  of  the  rate  adjustments  for  the  Government  agenci 
were  made  retroactive,  resulting  in  refunds  of  several  million  dollars 
of  public  funds  already  paid  out  in  transportation  charges. 

The  rate  actions  successfully  completed  ranged  from  reductions  in  rates 
on  particular  commodities  bot'/veen  specified  points  to  adjustments  that 
covered  the  entire  country  on  groups  of  commodities.    They  embraced  not 
only  charges  made  by  the  railroads,  but  also  included  truck  and  boat 
transportation. 

In  addition  to  handling  a  large  number  of  rate  cases,  the  Branch  partic 
ipated  in  many  railroad  abandonment  cases.     Each  proposed  abandonment 
was  carefully  studied  to  see  whether  or  not  its  effect  would  be  harmful 
to  the  handling  of  farm  products.     If  so,  appropriate  action  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  abandonment  from  being  approved. 

The  Branch  has  been  very  active  in  getting  satisfactory  rates  estab- 
lished to  make  possible  the  return  of  used  containers  from  the  terminal 
markets  to  producing  areas.     These  rate  adjustments  v/ere  necessary  if 
the  used  containers  were  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  growers,  and  the 
shortage  of  new  containers  was  so  grert  that  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  return  the  used  packages. 

Many  special  services  were  arrrnged  to  expedite  the  handling  of  farm 
products.     To  illustrate,  Y/hen  difficulties  arose  in  storing  the 
tremendous  crop  of  Moine  potatoes,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made 
to  perm.it  their  storage  in  transit  at  olmost  any  point  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Pdver.    This  meant  that  warehouses  that  had  never  been  used 
for  the  storage  of  potatoes  could  be  used  during  the  emergency,  which 
not  only  saved  the  potatoes  but  also  saved  the  Irbor  and  materials  that 
would  have  been  required  to  build  nevv-  warehouses.     Savings,  accruing 
fromx  action  of  this  kind  cannot  be  m.easured,  but  they  obviously  are  of 
great  importance. 

The  transportation  rate  and  service  work  has  not  been  con-fined  to  rr.te 
cases  and  the  establishment  of  special  services.     Several  research 
projects  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  trans- 
portation service.     For  instance,  studies  were  made  to  determine  the 
most  satisfactory  methods  of  transporting  m.eat  in  refrigerator  carsc 
Tests  7/ere  m.ade  by  moving  meat  in  various  kinds  of  cars  with  varying 
amounts  of  ice  and  salt.    As  a  result  it  was  possible  to  determine 
Y/hich  type  of  •  refrigeration  equipment  v/ould  best  maintain  low  tempera- 
tures.    Ey  using  only  the  methods  determined  to  be  satisfactory  it 
was  possible  to  move  meat  directly  to  ships ide  from  interior  points 
without  the  necessity  of  refroezing  the  product  at  the  port  v>rarohouses . 
This  method  of  handling  not  only  made  it  possible  to  move  larger  quan- 
tities through  the  ports,  but  also  resulted  in  savings  of  several 
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hundred  thousnnd  dollars  per  month  through  the  elimination  of  the  extra 
handling  end  reduced  the  risk  of  spoilage. 

An  elaborate  series  of  tests  were  run  on  a  large  number  of  products  to 
determine  their  freezing  point  and  the  time  required  for  freezing  when 
standing  still  and  when  moving «,     The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  to 
determine  what  products  could  be  moved  safely  in  box  cars  and  at  v/nat 
times  of  the  year  refrigerator  cars  were  needed  for  protection  from 
freezing.     These  tests  have  been  of  inestim.able  value  in  developing 
m.eans  of  handling  refrigerator  car  shortages.    As  a  result  of  these 
and  previous  tests  a  manual  was  prepared  and  published,  setting  forth 
the  protective  services  that  should  be  given  each  perishable  product. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Branch 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  on  the  pages  v'hich  follow  the  indivi- 
dual accomplishments  of  the  various  Divisions  are  discussed  in  more 
detail. 


II jviARKTT/r  ORGANIZATIOlJ_AMD_/ACILITpS  DIVISION^ 

A.  SUlMlY 

Under  normal  conditions  this  Division  is  concerned  primarily  vjith  mar- 
ket facilities  and  secondarily  vdth  warehousing.    Kovjever,  in  1943 
restrictions  on  construction  made  it  almost  impossible  to  improve  and 
build  nei/j  markets^  "while  at  the  same  time  greatly  expanded  production, 
wartime  accumulation  of  foods,  and  spasmodic  shipment  of  su]:)plies  out 
of  the  country,  due  to  the  war,  created  many  warehousing  difficulties. 
In  order  to  meet  these  problems  it  became  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
this  work  and  to  devote  to  the  market  facility  program  less  attention 
than  it  desei'ved  or  than  its  long  range  importance  warranted. 

This  year  although  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  general 
availability  of  construction  materials,  progress  of  the  war  has  stimu- 
lated interest  in  a  market  facilities  program.    Many  cities  and  pro- 
ducing areas  that  were  engaged  in  making  plans  for  providing  more 
efficient  ms-rkets  prior  to  the  war  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  these 
developments.    They  now  are  anxious  to  continue  the  work  so  that  con- 
struction niay  begin  just  as  soon  as  materials  are  available.    Also,  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  with  the  new  level  of  production  achieved 
during  the  war,  the  need  of  outlets  for  farm  commodities  after  the  war 
will  be  even  more  acute. 

Therefore,  areas  that  have  never  given  very  serious  consideration  to 
market  organization,  methods,  and  improved  facilities  are  eager  to 
study  their  needs  and  to  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  provide  fa-, 
cilities  adequate  for  orderly  and  efficient  marketing.     If  full  value 
of  the  proposed  developments,  urgently  needed  and  long  overdue,  is  to 
be  realized  immediately  after  tlie  war,  the  planning  must  be  done  now. 
The  importance  of  this  work  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  conducting  an  investigation  of  agricultural  marketing,  in 
order  that  improvements  may  be  ma.de.  '  .  '  • 

The  Division  has  been  cooperating  vdth  state  and  local  people  to  work 
out  plans  for  efficient  ¥>/holesale  markets  lin  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Hmtington,  and  Roanoke,  and  vdthj.  the  people  in  Lliami  to  studj?"  their 
needs  and  to  develop  p;lans  for  a  proposed  expansion  of  their  present 
facility.    Also,  we  are  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  of  liar- 
kets  and  T;dth  the  Alabama  'Extension  Service  in  planning  concentration 
markets  for  the  producers  of  that  State,     Seventeen  other  studies  are 
being  held  in  abeyance.     In  addition  to  this,  we  are  directing  the 
development  of  the  Department's  national  postwar  plan  for  marketing 
facilities  on  terminal  markets,  concentration  (assembly)  markets,  and 
warehousing,    A  nationaj.  inventory  of  all  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
Y^holesale  facilities  is  being  completed.     Next  year  this  study  will 
be  expanded  to  include  types  of  facilitdes  othei'  than  wholesale.  This 
material  vdll  be  used  in  preparing  the  postwar  marketing  facilities 
plans  to  be  used  in  connection  vdth  a  public  works  program  or  as  a 
basis  for  other  action  programs. 
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Although  the  market  facilities  program  has  received  Liuch  more  atten- 
tion this  year  than  last  year,  and  is  rapidly  gaining  peacetime  im- 
portance, unprecedented  production  of  food-,  accujnulation  of  stocks  to 
meet  wartiine  rec_i^uirements  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  freojaent 
interruptions  iii  the  floiv  of  food  out-  of  the  country  -  particularly 
the  latter  -  have  created  throughout  the  year  one  critical  storage 
emergency  after  another. 

VJith  the  exception  of  storage  for  potatoes,  sT'veet  potatoes,  and  grain, 
most  of  the  problems  have  been  confined  to  refrigerated  storage.  Last 
year  v/ith  a  large  crop  of  potatoes  iri  pi'ospect  it  v^/as  feared  that  sto- 
rage space  would  be  inadequate,    This  Division  cooperated  vjith  the  Cus- 
tody and  Disposition  Division  in  locating  space  for  qucmt3.ties  that 
co"uld  not  be  accomm.odat ed  in  facilities  existing  Vi/ithin  producing  areas. 

When  it  was  felt  by  tlio  commodity  people  that  a  large  sweet  potato 
crop,  with  a  narrow  price  margin  under  the  support  program  for  cored 
potatoes,  might  result  in  'li/ar  Food  Administration  having  large  quanti- 
ties of  portatoes.  to  cure  and  store,  tiiis  Division  worked  out  -with  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Braich  a  T)lan  for  bringing  into  use  suitable  emer- 
gency facilities,  to  provide  ade.quate  storage  for  the  expected  crop. 

Also  the  grain  storage  prograia,  wh.ich  was  started  in  1942  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  movement  of  gr^tin  into  terminal  areas,  is'  being 
retained  in  order  to  assist  in  meeting  any  grain  storage  'problems  that 
arise. 

A  major  part  of  the  warehousing  -<vork  this  year,  hovjever,  has  been  de- 
voted to  cold  storage  ir.  which  activity  niomerous  warehousing  programs 
have  been  instituted  and  carried  out,  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  dif- 
ficult situations  ivhich'have  arisen,  such  as: 

1.  Working  with  the  ?jarehousemen  to  obtain  the  hiost  effective  use  of 
all  their  space, 

2.  ,  Speeding  up  processing  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the  timie '  unprocessed 
products  need  remain  in  cold  storage. 

3.  Bringing  of  em^ergency  type  facilities  such  as  ice  storage  houses, 
etc,  irrLo  operabion  as  food  storage  plants- during  emergencies. 

4.  Obtaining  ■  froi,i  all  warelious emen  -se.,d-monthly  reports  on  their  avail- 
able space;  ;Conducting  inforiaaition  cent-ers'  in  Washington  and  in  each 
region  to  provide  ownei'.s -who  have  coi?umodities  to  store  and  who  are  un- 
able to  find  space,,  with  inforrriat ion -as  to  warehousemen  who  have  space 
unoccupied.  .  :  ;.. 

3.    Working  through  your  Office  of  Labor  and  the  ii/ar  Lianpovier  Commission 
to  obtain  labor  -Ibr  the  ^warehousing  industry.' 

6.    Collecting  .  and  .  releii^-sing-  complete  up-to-date  information  on  space 
capacity,  space  occupancy,  and  commodity  holdings. 


■V 

7.    Exchanging  of  information  araong  government  agencies  who  have  com- 
nurcia*!  storage  problems. 

•8.    Maintaining  regular  contact  with  the  warehousing  industry  through 
the  Refrigerated  1^/arehousing  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  and  working 
with  this  coi.m.-iittee  in  developing  plans  and  carrying  out  programs  to 
accommodate  the  country's  supply  of  perishable  foods. 

9.  Encouraging  during  off  seasons  the  storage  of  general  comm.odities 
in  private  space  which  was  built  for  seasonal  storage  of  some  other 
specific  commodity. 

10.  lyjorking  out  with  the  Treasurj^--  Department  a  means  whereby  refrige- 
rated facilities  of  cooperative  associations  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  could  engage  in  commercial  warehousing  during 
the  emergency  v\iithout  impairing  their  income  ta>:  status. 

11.  Getting  expansion  of  facilities  in  areas  of  greatest  need, 

12.  Conducting  a  program  for  making  space  convertible  from  cooler  to 
freezer  and  vice  versa  so  as  to  add  flexibility  to  over-all  storage 
space  and  promote  more  efficient  use  of  available  facilities.  . 

13 .  Getting  out  of  cold  storage  the  products  that  do  not  require  it 
and  using  low  temperature  space  only  for  products  that  require  it. 

14.  Preventing  reservation  of  empty  space  for  future  needs. 

1$.  Restricting  the  storage  period  of  all  commodities  to  10  months. 

16.  Forcing  removal  from  storage  of  excess  stoci:s  of  frozen  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  poultry. 

17.  Estimating  materials  needed  for  construction  and  recomiiiiending  pro- 
grams for  these  materials  for  the  cold  storage,  dry  storage  for  food,, 
and  ice  mmiufacturing  industries. 

18.  Reviewirxg  and  making  reconim.endations  for  ai.;prova.l  or  denial  of  ap- 
proximately 600  applications  for  ex^jansions  and  conversions  of  cold 
storage  facilities. 

19.  Reviewirig  and  irifiking  recomriendations  for  approval  or  denial  of  ap- 
proximately 700  applications  for  expansions  a.nd  conversions  of  ice 
plants. 

20.  Reviewing  and  making  recommendations  for  50-60  applications  for 
Necessity  Certificates  for  cold  storage. 

21.  Reviewing  and  making  recoLimendations  for  approximately  10  applica- 
tions for  necessity  Certificates  for  ice  manufacture. 
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22.  V/orking  vdth  Defense.  Plants  to  bring  into  existence  tvio  large  cold 
stora£-os  totaling  3^000^,000  cubic  feet  at  estink'.ted  cost  of  ,$1,700;,000 
in  tvjo  very  critical  areas. 

23.  I'Jorking  "Adth  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  to  bring  into  existence 
t\-io  ice  plants  of  IBO-ton  per  day  capacity  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
^^>200,000  in  critical  areas.  , 

24.  Over-all  adr.iinistration  of  VJFO  70  and  IjFO  90  restricting  the  use 
of  refrigerated  space. 

25.  Serving  on  Office  of  Distribution  Goals  CoLiaittees  for  1945  so  that 
th.e  production  vdll  not  be  pLanned  X'dthout  due  consideration  to  avail- 
able facilities  for  handling  these  coinnodities , 

E.  HARK2T  FACILITIES 


1. 

Our  vjork  in  teiTiiirial  markets  is  con  corned  \dth  plans  for  improving  mar- 
keting methods  in  terminal  areas,  to  provide  for  more  efficient  distri- 
bution of  fariii  products.    This  program  is  a  part  of  our  general  program 
to  improve  the  pliysical  handling  of  farm  products  from  grower  to  con- 
sumer and  thus  of  providing  outlets,  increased  rv.turns  to  grovjers,  and 
lower  prices  to  censum.ers. 

Facilities  vjhich  are  being  used  in  ms.ny  of  the  large  cities  are  very 
old"  and  very  inadequate.    laany  of  them  ijeru  designed  prior  to  the  mo- 
tor truck,  and  are  entirely  unsuited  to  present  conditions.    This  si- 
tuation results  in  actual  loss  of  perishable  coimodities  and  in  larger 
marketing  costs,  am-o minting  to  millions  of  dollars  rmnuaily.  Usually 
this  \^OTk  is  handled  by  cooperating  vdth  otiier  agencies  such  as  the 
state  colleges,  city  officials,  extension  services,  the  trade,  the 
grovv«rs,  civic  groups  or  any  group  manifestly  inter^-^sted  in  studying 
local  miarketing  problems  with  the  view  to  improvement.     Briefly,  our 
people  go  into  an  area  iurid  \iork  vdth  local  people  in  determining  the 
problem  and  analyzing  the  needs.     As  soon  -j-s  all  concerned  are  in  gene- 
ral accord  as  to  the  type  of  market,  location,  ra.ethod  of  operation, 
etc.,  tile  services  of  our  architect  are  made  available  for  preparing 
the  plans.     After  the  market  is  built,  whatever  assistance  necessary  is 
provided  to  encourage  proper  methods  of  operation. 

a.  I'.n-iolesala  Produce  market,  Baltim.ore,  Har;yland 

Last  3- ear  a  comrrdssion  of  13  persons,  consisting  of  trade  miembers  and 
others,  vjas  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  liaryland  to  study  vvholesale 
produce  markets  in  the  City  of  Baltii-rore  and  to  recomr;iend  improvements 
to  the  State  Legislature. 
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This  Division  has  been  cooperating  with  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  GoLiinission  in  studying  the  uarket  organization  and  facilities  in 
Baltimore .     Existing  mrkets  have  been  exarained.    The  consensus  seemed 
to  favor  grouping  the  wholesale  market  operation  as  closely  as  possible 
Next,  present  facilities  were  studied  in  an.  effort  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  elimi.nating  certain  markets  and  improving  others.  Our 
architect  has  prepared  several  sketches  indicating  possibilities  for 
changes  in  present  market  layout  and  possibilities  of  making  additions 
to  an  existing  wholesale  market.    This  work  is  being  pushed  so  tho-t 
the  Commission  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  to  the  Legislature  this 
fall. 

b.  V/holesale  Produce  Market ,  Huntington_,  West  Virginia 

This  year  in  cooperation  v/ith  local  people  in  Huntington,  West  Virginia 
the  work  on  a  wholesale  market  has  been  continued.    Sites  have  been 
studied  and  recoirniiendations  made  as  to  tht;  most  suitable.    An  under- 
standing has  been  reached  as  to  the  size  and  type  of  market  needed,  and 
plans  have  been  drawn. 

c.  l^/holesale  Markets  in  Virginia  Cities  .         .       ■  .     •'  ■ 

Plains  have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  Markt;ts  -and 
others  in  Virginia,  to  work  out  plans  for  market  improvements  in  Roa- 
noke, iiichmond,  and  Norfolk.    A  study  of  Roanoke  i/as  made  prior- to  the 
war.    At  present  the  recommendations  in  this  report  are  being  reviewed 
and  brought  up  to  date.    After  all  parties  concerned  are  in  accord  as. 
to  what  needs  to  be  done  to  provide  an  efficient  wholesale  market,  our 
architect  is  being  made  available  to  Roanoke  for  the  purpose  of  develop 
ing  the  necessary  plans. 

2.     Concentration  Markets  • 

This  work  also  is  a  part  of  the  general  program  for  improving  physical 
handling  of  farm  products  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  is  comparable 
to  the  terminal  markets  work  except  tliat  these  facilities  are  designed 
for  the  assembling  of  comrriodities  in  producing  areas,  for  shipment, 

a.  Markets  for  Alabama  aiid  Miami 

This  Division  is  assisting  the  Dade  County  Grovjers  Association  of  Miami 
Florida',  in  planning  a  proposed  expansion  of  their  present  facilities. 
The  plan  involves  a  study  of  the  vol^ame  of  coiamodities  moving  through 
the  market,  their  methods  of  operation,  and  their  marketing  costs.  Af- 
ter this  study  has  been  ' completed,  recoM'aendations  will  be  T[B.d<c^  to  the 
directors  of  the  association.    Also,  our  architect  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  association  for  preparing  the  necessary  plans. 

The  State  of  Alabama  is  engaged  in  planning  tmd  establishing  a  system 
of  concentration  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growers.    We  are  work- 
ing with  the  Director  of  Markets,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  local 
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groups  involved  in  determining  the  type  of ■ facilities  needed,  the  lo~ 
cation  J  etc.;,  and  in  obtaining  priorities. 

In  addition  to  the  tcrniiial  and  concentration  markets  upon  v;hich  wori: 
■is  now  in  progress,  at  least  seventeen  others,  some  in  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country,  art;  being  held  in  abeyance  until  personnel  can 
be  me-de  available,  to  carry  on  the  work. 

In  connection  vjith  the  Department's  postwar  planning  this  Division -is 
developing  a  plan  for  market  facilities.    In  general,  the  purpose  of 
the  market  facilities  phase  of  the  postwar  planning  report  is  to  de- 
velop public  works  projects  for  construction  of  modern,  efficient  mar- 
keting facilities.    Among  these  Vvill  be  terminal  produce  markets, 
concentration  (assembly)  markets,  and  warehousing  facilities. 

A  coixiittee  of  fruit  and  vegetable  specialists  within  the  Department 
is  furnishing  information  and  is  preparing  that  pirt  of  the  report 
dealing  vjith  production,  volume,  marketing  costs,  per  capita  consump- 
tion, and  with  future  marketing  trends. 

A  national  study  is  being  made  of  all  wholesale  fruit  ancl  vegetable  fa- 
cilities in  the  city  markets  and  of  asseiably  facilities  in  comercial 
production  areas.     Existing  iiirketing  facilities  are  being  evaluated 
to  deterraine  whether  they  are  adequate.    Larketing  inethods  are  being 
studies  in  areas  v>/iiich  have  no  facilities  to  determdi'^iO  vjhether  facili- 
ties are  needed.    The  field  work  is  being  performed  in  the  regions 
under  the  guidance  of  regional  activity  leaders.    In  most  cases  these 
leaders  are  Office  of  Distribution  personnel,    ■t''uil  use  is  beiiig  made 
of  the  research,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  has  been  done.    The  re- 
gional activity/  leaders  are  working  with  marketing  people  of  the  states, 
the  experijiient  stations,  the'  state  extension  services,  the  state  de- 
-partments  of  agriculture,  and  the  colleges * 

This  particulai'  program  is  well  under  way.     It  is  anticipated  that  the 
collection  of  material  should  be  finished  bj  September  1,  and  that  as- 
sembling and  analyzing  of  the  data,  and  preparing  of  the  report  will 
follow  iixiediately  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  part  of  the  study. 

A  postwar  facilities  program  similar  to  tiie  program  for  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  has  bs^en  planned  for  poultry/"  and  egg  marizeting  facili- 
ties.   Tliis  Division  has  requested  assistance  from  the  departmental 
Egg  and  Poultry  Coi:imitte^  in  preparing  the  questionnaire  forms  and  in 
conducting  the  field  worK  for  the  survey.  '  This  "Cooiiit tee  at  its  recent 
m.onthly  meeting  (June)  set  up  a  sub-comi.dttee  to  assist  the  Division  in 
carrj^ing  out  the  study. 

Regional  activity  leaders,  with  tlie  assistance  of  the  regional  Office 
of  Distribution  Dair;^^  and  Poultry  personnel,  will  guide  the  field  "work 
for  ti:e  survey,    Host  of  the  work  in  connection  vd.th  this  part  of  tlie 


postwar  planning  program  ivill  be  carried  on  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  planning  of  market  facilities  is  termed  a  public  works  program,  and 
is  designed  to  tcike  advantage  of  such  a  program  after  the  wa.T.  However, 
if  -  public  works  projects  do  not  develop,  only  one  method  of  financing 
markets  will  be  lost,  and  certainly  the  value  of  tiie  program  will  not  be 
nullified.    The'  program  is  providing  basic  infvormation  necessary  for 
planning  modern,  efficient,  and  adequate  facilities  for  the  country, 
which  will  be  followed  by  our  o\^n  action  program.    At  the  same  time,  this 
activity  is  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  local  and  state  planning 
groups  and  to  people  interested  in  agricultural  products  and  marketing, 
the  urgent  need  for  improved  narketing  methods  and  facilities  through- 
out the  country, 

C.  ■  VJARSHOUSING 

The  warehousing  work  of  this  Division  consists  primarily  of  plarining 
and  institut-'ing  storage  programs  which  will  insure  accommodation  for 
the  co'ontry's  supply  of  f^cd.    The  Division  serves  as  a  point  of  con- 
tact and  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  commodity  branches,  pro- 
curement agencies,  and  civilian  owners  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  ware- 
housing industry  on  the  o^her.    The  planning  takes  the  form  of  long- 
range  programs  and  emer^-ency  Treasures . 

Frier  to  July  1,  1943,  the  v/arehousing  program  was  relatively  small,  but 
with  rapid  increases  in  production  of  perishable  foods,  together  with 
interruptions  in  the  orderly  movement  of  wartime  supplies  out  of  the 
co.untry  due  tc  fluctuations  in' shipping,  storage  becam>e  an  extrem^ely  vi- 
tal part  of  our  War  Food  Program. 

'Qj^sL  Storage 

The  dry  storage  situation  this  yecir  has  not  been  nearly  as  cricical  as 
the  cold  storage.    This,  of  course,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  commodities  that  can  be  kept  in  comnon  storage 
are  not  as  exacting  in  storage  reo^uirements  as  the  more  perishable  items 
which  require  refrigeration  to  prevent  imj.iediate  spoilage.  Therefore, 
many  types  of  existing  buildings  can  be  converted  to  dr^^  storage  use 
without  too  much  dj.fficulty,  and  with  very  limited  quantities  of  critical 
materials, 

With  the  exception  of  coixion  storage  for  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
grain,  cold  store.ge  received  most  of  the  attention. 

a.  Storage  of  Potatoes  "  ' 

Last  year,  with  a  large  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  in  r)rospect  in  the  heavy 
coLmercial  producing  areas,  it  was  found  that  storage  'would  be  inade- 
■  quate  to  accommodate  the  crop...    This  in  turn  would,  resLilt  in  the  Office 
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of  Distribution  having  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  potatoes  for 
storage.    This  Division  cooperated  with  the  Custody  and  Disposition 
Division  in  planning  a  program  to  obtain  niaxiimjru  use  of  the  space  in 
the  producing  areas  and  to  locate  space  for  quantities  that  could  not 
be  stored  locally. 

b.  Svveet  Potato  Curing  and  Storage 

The  1943-44  outlook  indicated  a  large  crop  of  sweet  potatoes.     Only  a 
small  price  margin  for  curing  was  established  under  the  price  support 
progr'im..     Consequently,  much  concern  was  expressed  over  the  possibility 
that  the  Office  of  Distribution  might  have  to  purchase y  ciire  and  store 
large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
operation  involved  curing  as  well  as  storing,  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  handled  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch,    However,  this  Di- 
vision worked  out  with  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing into  use  suitable  emergency  facilities,  and  designed  the  contract 
forms  to  be  used  in  contracting  for  the  necessar^v^  facilities  in  the 
producing  areas, 

c.  Grain  Storage 

Although  the  dry  storage  situation  has  n  ot  been  as  acute  as  cold  sto- 
rage, it  was  necessary  in  1942,  vji:t;n  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  comi:iercial  storage  spacu  to  store  all  the  grain 
produced,  to  take  steps  to  provide  space.    A  survey  ^jas  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  total  comr.iercial  storage  space  and  the  percentage  of  occupancy. 
The  results  of  this  s\irvey  showed  that  comjaercial  space  would  be  inade- 
q_uate  to  mieet  the  needs.     It  v;as  recognized  that  the  only  safe  place  to 
store  the  surplus  grain  wo^old  be  on  the  farms.     It  viris  also  recognized 
that  action  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  grain  did  not  move  to  the 
tenninal  markets  in  larger  quantities  than  could  be  stored  in  the  avail- 
able commercial  space,  to  avoid  a  serious  congestion  of  freight  cars. 
In  vievj  of  these  facts,  a  prograir.  was  inaugurated  to  provide  for  the 
grain  storage  problem  a  solution  which  would  prevent  the  loss  of  spoil- 
age of  grain,  and  also  avoid  the  use  of  railroad  cars  for  storage  in 
congested  terminal  market  areas.     A  number  of  agencies  in  the  department 
participated  in  carrying  out  this  program. 

The  grain  storage  program  encouraged  the  holding  of  grain  in  farm  sto- 
rages, the  expansion  and  efficient  utilization  of  all  existing  storage 
facilities,  the  use  of  em.ergency  storage,  and  the  control  of  tiie  move- 
ment of  grain.    Market  storage  committees  were  created  in  18  of  the 
principal  markets  to  deal  wii^h  local  problem^s  of  transporting  and  stor- 
ing grain.    These  comjiiittees  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  trade, 
of  the  grov;ers,  and  the  railroads.    They  developed  current  reports  con- 
cerning space,  plans  to  handle  emergencies,  and  determdned  policies' to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

Permit  comi.dttees  were  appointed  in  22  markets  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
grain  into  the  markets  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  space  available 
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for  unloading.    In  191-3,  tne  program  \vas  broadened  to  include  rice  and 
soybean  markets  \j.here  nen  permit  committees  T/vere  established.  An 
easier  storage  situation  did  not  require  the  use  of  the  permit  comrrdttee 
in. many  of  tlie  markets  where  they  have  been  employed  in  1942.     In  19hU, 
the  record  size  of  the  iivinter  ;;heat  crop  in  the  Southwest  has  required 
the  use  of  permit  comr^iittees  in  certain  of  the  maikets  where,  because  of 
labor  difficulties,  cars  were  arriving  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the 
elevators  to  unload..  The  situation  is  being  closely  watched  in  coooeration 
with  the  nssociation  of  American  Railroads  and  the  Office  cf  Defense  Truis- 
portation  in  order  that  additional  markets  may  be  put  oi:  a  permit  basis 
when  and  if  the  need  arises. 

2*  _*-'2.-^^  Storag£ 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  this  fiscal -year  the  cold  storage 
situation  became  very  acute.     Prior  to  that  tiix.e,  we  had  experienced 
emergencies  o:^  short  duration,  but  by  a  reasonable  aiaount  of  planning 
through  instituting  programs  vjhich  would  put  oviners  who  \/ere  m..:ble  to 
find  space  in  contact  with  the  warehousemen  wlio  had  available  space, 
the  tight  situitions  v;ere  alleviated  without  too  m.uch  difficulty. 

However,  by  mid-suLimer  of  last  year,  due  to  light  liftings,  1-irge  stocks 
of  Russian  types  of  mioats  '^/jere  accumulated  in  the  storage  facilities  of 
the  country.    The  armed  forces  -vi/ere  assembling  r^-;.tiicr  large  inventories. 
The  IJar  Food  price  support  prbgrai.!  resulted  in  the  storage  of  substan- 
tial quantities  of  early  Irish  potatoes.    Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  was  assembling  large  quantities  of  perishables  for  Lend-lease 
shipment.    These  accumulations  of  perishables  at  a  time  when  there  is 
normally  a  large  seasonal  in-movem.ent  resulted  in  tcocing  the  country's 
facilities  beyond  capacity.  '  .  . 

Viihen  there  are  definite  limits  to  processing  facilities  and  materials 
such  as  canning  plants,  tin,  etc.,  and  refrigerated  space  is  inadequate 
to  hold  the  perishable  foods,  they  are  lost — foods  which  are  vitally 
needed  in  coruiection  with  the  war  effort,    Kot  only  is  the  food  lost, 
but  the  resources  and  manpovjer  that  could  have  been  used  for  other  pur- 
poses also  are  wasted.    To  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  space  for' 
perishables  with  very  definite  liiiiits  on  the  am.ount  of  new  space  tik.t 
could  be  provided,  three  courses  appeared  to  be  open,  namely: 

(l.)     To  make  m.ore  efficient  use  of  all  available  refrigerated  facilities. 

(2)  To  restrict  the  use  cf  cold  storage  space. 

(3)  To  convt^rt  and  expand  cold  storage  facilities. 

Under  each  of  these  rmmerous  programs  have  been  instituted  and  carried 
©ut : 

a.    li/arehousemen  Urged  to  Use  Space  Efficiently 

Last  summer  when  the  situation  became  serious,  representatives  of  the 
industry  v^ere  called  to  \^ashington  to  consider  the  problem  c.nd  a  defi- 
nite appeal  was  instituted  to  get  wa.rehousemen "to  use  all  available 


space.  The  association  of  the  industry,  furthermore,  has  cooperated 
in  carrying  out  an  active  campaign  for  m.ore  efficient  use  of  facili- 
ties. The  warehousemen  have  been  urged  in  meetings,  by  letters,  and 
through  their  own  publications  to  pile  goods  higher,  to  reduce  aisle 
space,  to  combine  lots,  etc.,  so  that  larges  stocks  could  be  handled, 

b.  Speeding  up  Processing 

During  the  producing  season  many  perishable  coLimodities  are  placed  in 
refrigerated  facilities  and  processed  throughout  the  year.    Such  pro- 
cessing fre^iUently  changes  the  nature  of  the  commodity  so  that  it  does 
not  then  require  refrigeration.    During  the  year  wo  repeatedly  have 
gone  to  processors  who  were  holding  large  stocks  of  raw  materials  in 
refrigerated  space,  and  urged  them,  to  speed  up  their  operations  so  as 
to  relieve  the  space.     This  program  has  been  extremely  helpful  during 
emergencies.     Also,  some  of  the  provisions  of  our  food  storage  orders 
were  designed  to  expedite  the  processing  of  perishables. 

c.  Use  of  Emergency  Facilities 

Traditionally  the  cold  storage  industry  has  been  over-built  and  con- 
sequently in  normal  times  has  suffered  materially.     In  view  of  this 
excess  capacity,  together  with  the  critical  shortage  of  materials  and 
the  very  definite  limits  on  the  amount  of  nev>/  space  that  could  be 
provided  by  building,  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  into 
use  all  types  of  emergency  facilities  that  could  be  used  for  storage 
of  foods,  which  ordinarily  are  net  used  for  that  purpose.    Lany  ice 
companies  had  ice  storages  which  have  been  abandoned  or  which  were  be- 
ing used  only  part  of  the  year.    V/e  have  worked  with  the  ice  associa-. 
tions,  the  individual  companies,  and  the  warehousemen  to  get  these 
facilities  into  operation  in  the  acute  areas.    Many  breweries,  packing 
plants,  etc had  refrigerated  rooms  not  in  use.    An  effort  has  been 
made  wherever  possible  to  locate  this  space  and  bring  it  into  use  for 
food  storage, 

d.  Use  of  Off-Season  Facilities 

Since  agricultural  production  is  seasonal  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  hundreds  of  cold  storage  houses  used  for  the  storing  of  one  or  a 
few  crops  which  are  in  use  for  only  part  of  the  year.    This  Division 
has  worked  with  the  storage  people  in  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch,  vdth 
the  owners  of  such  facilities,  and  with  coimmercial  storers  to  bring 
about  full  utilization  of  these  facilities  during  their  off-season, 
llillions  of  pounds  of  lard,  cured  meats,  and  eggs  have  been  accommo- 
dated in  apple  houses  alone. 

e.  Refrigerated  Facilities  in  California  Owned  by  Cooperative  Associations 
to  be  Used  for  Commercial  Storage 

The  refrigerated  storage  situation  has  been  very  acute  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  throughout  the  year.     In  the  State  of  California  many  cold' 


storage  plants  are  o-wned  by  cooperative  associations  and  used  entirely 
for  their  own  operations.    These  facilities  Tfi/ere  not  being  fully  uti- 
lized, since  if  they  were  used  for  coi.uaercial  storage  tiie  incone  tax 
status  of  the  cooperative  would  be  jeopardized.     In  order  to  meet  this 
situation,  an  understanding  was  reached  vdth  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  whereby  these  unused  plants  upon  request  of  tlie  Viar  Food 
Administration  would  be  allov;ed  to  accept  commercial  storage  for  limited 
periods  during  the  emergency  without  changing  their  taxable  status. 
As  acute  situations  develop,  letters  are  going  forth  from  this  Division 
to  the  owners  of  such  facilities  requesting  that  they  accept  commercial 
storage. 

f .  Refrigerated  Warehousing  Industry  Advisory  Comriiittee 

\Ihen  it  appeared  that  there  T/«/oiild  be  many  difficult  problems  in  hand- 
ling the  storage  of  wartime  food  supplies,  a  Refrigerated  V/arehousing 
Industry  Advisory  Comirdttee  v^as  selected  to  work  i/dth  this  Division  in 
studying  the  problems >  to  recoiximend  solutions,  and  to  provide  a  point 
of  contact  between  the-VJar  Food  Administration  and  the  industry,  in 
the  respective  regions.    This  corxiittee  Vvas  made  up  of  nine  active  ware- 
housemen from  the  country  selected  so  that  each  region  would  be  rep- 
resented.   To  be  sure  that  the  committee  would  be  typical  of  the 
industry,  included  on  the  committee  were  .representatives  from  large  and 
small  companies,  both  public  and  private,  as  vjell  as  from  packing  es- 
tablishments . 

When  critical  situations  have  arisen,  representatives  of  this  Division 
have  met  with  the  corxiittee  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  for 
meeting  emergencies.    After  plans  were  agreed  upon,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee returned  to- their  respective  regions  to  assist  in  carrj^'ing  out 
the  programs  instituted.  , 

g.  Information  -  Cold  Storage  Reports  •  . 

As  .has  been  indicated,'  increase  in  the  production  of  many  perishable  pro- 
ducts to  meet  v;ar  needs-,  together  with  shipping  delays  and  other  unpre- 
dictable factors  have  made  it  necessary  to  place  in  cold ' storage  extremely 
large  quantities  of  perishables. 

For  years  the  Department  has  been  collecting,  compiling,  and  disseminat- 
ing information  on  the  monthly  inventory  of  perishable  food  coiiimodities 
held  .In  the  cold  storage '  warehouses  and  mxeat  packing  plants.     In  addi- 
tion, informiation  has  been  collected  on. stocks  of  fish  and  upon  oleo- 
margarine production.    The  inl'ormction  on  fish  holdings  is  made  available 
.to.  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  a  monthly  margarine  production  report  is 
issued.  • 

Every  two  years  a  survey  is  made  of  cold  storage  warehouses  and  of  re- 
frigerating capacities  of  meat  packers)  facilities.    This  year  the 
questionnaires  were  mailed  out  to  determine  the  refrigerated  capacity  of 
the  country  as  of  October  1,  1943  .    These  figures  have  been  coPxpiled  and 
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are  now  being  used  in  the  Cold  Storage  Report.    A  detailed  report  of 
this  information  on  refrigerated  capacity  is  being  prepared. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  all  of  the  cold  storage  watr-©" 
houses,  meat  packing  plants  and  fish  houses,  report  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  and  the  number  of  car  lots  of  commodities  which  each  can,  take. 
In  addition  to  the  peacetime  uses  of  complete  and  accurate  data  upon 
warehousing  facilities  and  operations,  both  the  historical  and  current 
informtion  are  of  inestimable  value  in  meeting  the  war  food  storage 
emergencies.    The  work  has  undergone  considerable  change  in  character. 
There  has  been  a  development  from  the  function  of  collecting  and  in- 
terpreting statistical  facts  to  that  of  applying  assembled  and  analyzed 
material  to  current  problems.     Our  cold  storage  programs  have  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  assembled  data,  and  of  the  background  and  experience 
of  the  staff. 

The  Monthly  Cold  Storage  Report  dates  back  to  about  1916.    At  that  time 
only  a  very  few  commodities  were  covered.     In  the  intervening  years  to 
date,  the  report  has  been  continuous,  and  has  undergone  much  expansion 
and  refinement.    This  year  the  questionnaire  used  for  collecting  infor- 
mation on  holdings  was  revised  so  as  to  simplify  the  furnishing  of  the 
information — thus  saving  labor  for  the  warehousemen — to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  report,  and  to  effect  a  more  nearly'-  complete  commodity 
coverage.     Some  of  the  information  asked  for  on  the  old  foria  was  used 
primarily  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  inventory  figures  reported; 
therefore,  certain  of  these  columns  were  eliminated  and  other  methods 
of  verification  now  are  being  developed. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  obtaining  a  more  nearly  complete  coverage  of 
warehouse  inventories,  several  items  were  added  to  the  questionnaire. 
Also,  the  form  makes  it  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  hold- 
ings whether  freezer  or  cooler  by  type  of  space.     To  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  two  forms  on  the  first  of  the  month^  the  space  occupancy 
report  was  combined  with  the  holdings  report. 

Our  information  on  the  cold  storage  field  is  now  relatively  complete, 
and  is  the  source  of  working  information  for  the  V/ar  Food  Adiiiinistration, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  and  for  other  government  agencies. 

h.  Labor  for  the  Cold  Storage  Industry- 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  that  has  faced  the  cold  storage  indus- 
try this  year  has  been  the  shortage  of  available  manpower.    There  has 
been  an  outstanding  response  to  the  call  for  greater  food  production, 
resulting  in  substantially  increased  supplies  requiring  refrigerated 
storage.    Wide  variations  in  the  flow  of  shipping  under  war  conditions, 
together  with  constantly  mounting  over-seas  demands,  have  materially  in- 
creased the  volume  of  storage  necessary  to  assure  adequate  supplies  at 
all  times.     All  of  these  variable  factors  have  filled  the  cold  storage 
Vi/arehouses  to  overflowing. 


Many  warehouse  operators  have  indicated  that  --vith  adequate  manpov/er 
much  more  efficient  use  could, be  made  of  freezer  and  cooler  space,  and 
that  a  substantially  greater  tonnage  of  food  could  be  stored.     In  the 
handling  of  rapid  wartime  turnover  of  i/varenouse  stocks,  much  vacant 
space  develops  that  can  only  be  made  available  by  reddling.  Sufficient 
labor  is  not  available  to  coiidense  the  remaining  lots.    Space  that 
could  be  so  created  therefore,  has  remained  unused.    It  lias  been  esti- 
mated, from  information  developed  in  a  nation-wide  survey,  that  if  2500 
laborers  were  made  available  an  over-all  increase  of  10  to  20  percent 
in  commodity  tonnage  .could  be  accommodated. 

This  Division  has  worked  through  our  o^m  Office  of  Labor,  v.ith  the  liVar 
lianpower  Comrriission,  and  other  interested  agencies  to  get  additional 
labor  for  warehousemen.    Efforts  have  been  mcide  to  get  prisoners  of  war, 
members  of  the  cirmed  forces  and  other  types  of  labor  into  the  Wa.rehouses 
during  emergencies.    I^e  have  actively  followed  the  r£;tings  given  tne 
industry  in  various  areas,  and  have  i/iorked  toivard  getting  higher  ratings 
when  the  rating  given  failed  to  produce  the  men.    The  wage  paid  by  in- 
dustry for  work-  in  uncomfortable  temperatures  has  been  an  iixiportant 
factor.     Our  people  have  worked  with  the  Office  of  Labor  and  others  to 
bring  about  necessary  adjustments.     At  present  a  program  is  being  carrier 
out  to  acquaint  every  agency  that  has  anything  to  do  vjith  labor  in  l,ash- 
ington  and  the  field,  with  the  needs  of  the  industry  cind  to  ii4;.ress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  labor  in  protecting  our  food  sui.plies. 

i.    The  Refrigerated  Space  Clearing  House 

The  information  collected  twice  a  month  on  the  occupancy  of  refrigerated 
facilities  is  being  used  to  bring  people  who  have,  ooLumodities  to  store 
and  who  are  unable  to  find  space,  in  contact  ^.ith  "tvarehouses  th-.t  have 
unoccupied  space.    Our  clearing  house  comj:iles  and  (_dits  the  information 
Twice  in  each  fifteen-day  period  a  tabulation  is  rmi  showing  -available 
space  in  terms  of  carlots  in  coolers  and  freezers  by  region,  state,  and 
warehouse. 

This .  information  is  sent  to  the  Shir^ping  and  Storage  Branch  and  to  other 
in  the  VJar  Food  Administration  who  are  interested  in  storage,    a  copy  is 
furnished  to  all  regional  oifices  and  to  corimodity  branch  chiefs,  v/ho 
have  commodities  requiring  cold  storage  space.    V;ith  certain  restriction 
the  information  is  made  available  to  Ovvners  of  commodities  Vvho  need  sp..c 
and  are  unable  to  find  it  through  regular  channels.     Q/jners  of  perish- 
able products  who  are  -unable  to  locat^i  space  are  provided  with  the  namc-s 
of  warehouses  in  owners'  immiediate  area  reporting  unoccupied  space  so 
that  they  may  contact  the  warehouse.     The  ai.iomt  of  available  space  in 
the  individual  warehouse,  however,  is  kept  confidential. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  reports  and  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
clearing  house,  two  special  surveys  were  made  this  spring  in  an  effort 

ito  locate  all  possible  space  suitable  for  the  storage  of  shell  eggs. 

.Prior  to  the  peak  in-movement  peiriod  for  shell  eggs,  a  letter. was  sent 
out  stating  the  urgent  need  for  shell  egg  storage,  aiid  r'ciquosting ■  the 
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warehouseraen  to  furnish  information  as  to  hov;  many  additional  cases 
his  facility  would  accommodate  on  the  first  day  of  May  and  also  on 
the  first  of  June.     Through  this  survey  sufficient  space  was  found  to 
store  2^  Txiillion  cases  of  eggs.     At  the  sane  tine  the  campaign  was  ex- 
tended to  the  regions.     The  regional  directors  of  the  Office  of  Distri- 
bution through  their  area  supervisors  canvassed  their  localities  for 
any  space  not  classed  as  regular  cold  storage  but,  hovjever,  suitable 
for  storage  of  shell  eggs. 

In  the  regions  where  the  storage  was  most  critical  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  devoted  to  locating  additional  space.  Additional  space  located  in 
the  regions  "'as  listed  upon  two  or  three  of  our  reports,  so  that  ship- 
pers in  other  regions  would  have  knowledge  of  the  available  facilities. 
The  information  collected  by  the  supervisors  was  most  useful,  however, 
to  the  regional  offices  in  carrying  out  their  part  of  this  program,  and 
in  directing  ovjners,  shippers,  and  processors  in  their  region  to  suit- 
able space  in  that  region. 

The  clearing  house  program  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  meeting  the 
emergencies;  it  has  made  possible  mere  efficient  use  of  all  available 
facilities. 

j .  l/ar  Food  Order  70  ■  ' 

-Although  the  voluntary  programs  vjere  of  invaluable  assistance  in  meet- 
ing the  cold  storage  emergencies,  these  Pleasures  alone  were  inadequate 
without  certain  restrictive  measur-^s  and  some  expansion,    as  has  been 
indicated,  cold  storage  space,  nonnally  tight  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  became  acute  in  o^uly  19A3  . 

To  supplement  voluntary  program^s  in  alleviating  this  situation,  VJFO  70 
was  put  into  effect.     This  order  required  the  removal  from  cold  storage 
*;f  nine  commodities  which  could  be  held  in  comuiicn  storage.    At  the  time 
it  was  estimated  that  these  coixiodities  occupied  approximately  thirteen 
percent  of  the  t^tal  cooler  space  in  public  warehouses.    This  action 
not  ^nly  made  possible  the  receipt  of  more  new  comjnodities  into  cooler 
space,  but  also  enabled  certain  item.s  which  could  be  held  under  cooler 
temperature  to  be  shifted  fromi  freez.^r  space.    Thereby  room  was  made 
for  more  freezer  commodities.  ,  This  aspect  is  important  not  only  because 
items  occupying  freezer  space  are  usually  more  perishable  and  of  higher 
unit  value,  but  because  overflow  of  some  cooler  commodities  into  free- 
zer space  had  made  the  freezer  situation  tight. 

Our  recw<»rds  of  restricted  conimodities  rem^jved  from  cold  storage  under 
the  original  provisions  of  V]FO  70  indicate  that  cold  storage  space  was 
made  available  for  approximately  2,300  carlcts. 

TvFO  70  further  provided  that  s};ace  was  not  to  be  reserved  in  excess  of 
72  hours.    This  provision  resulted  from  the  fact  tnat  many  concerns,  in 
order  to  insLire  adequate  sp-.ce  for  their  ^wn  conriiodities ,  were  making 
a  practice  of  reserving  space  far  in  advance  ^f  the  time  when  the 


commodities  were  to  be  deliver ed^  and  often  in  excess  of  actual  require- 
ments.   This  practice  caused  considerable  space  to  remain  unnecessarily 
idle,  and  seriously  hampered  the  efficient  use  of  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  1943-44  pipoduction,  huge  stocks  of  commodities  con-^ 
tinued  to  move  into  cold  storage  and  by  the  spring  of  1944  the  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical'.    At  the  same  time,  we  vjere  facing  a  new 
production  season  for  many  cold  storage  commodities. 

To  assist  in  meeting  this  situation  I'VFO  70  was  amended.    Three  new  cora- 
modities  were  added  to  those  already  restricted  from  storage;    Also^  no 
merchandise  or  commodities  were  to  be  permitted  in  storage  longer  than 
ten  months  without  authorization  from  the  Director.    This  ten -month 
limitation  cut  completely  across  the  board;  it  has  forced  the  removal 
of  commodities  accumulated  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  owners. 
It  also  served  to  induce  the  owners  of  commodities  to  step  up  production 
wherever  these  commodities  were  to  be  used  in  processing,  thereby  ac- 
celerating the  processing  into  forms  which  require  less  cold  storage 
space,  and  to  expedite  movement  of  such  items  into  consumer  channels. 
Also  it  has  made  possible  emphasizing  the  removal  and  the  processing  of 
commodities  in  the  more  critical  areas  prior  to  those  stored  in  other 
sections,  where  space  is  not  so  urgently  needed. 

An  analysis  of  reports  indicates  that  during  the  first  30  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment,  enough  commodities  over  ten  months  old 
moved  out  to  relieve  five  million  cubic  feet  of  spaCe.    However,  this 
does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  complete  effects  of  the  amendment. 
Additional  quantities  of  stock  continously  are  reaching  the  ten-month 
■storage  limitation,  and  many  of  these  Yjould  be  retained  in  storage  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  \iere  it  not  for  the  order-. 

Nuts  in  the  shell  were  added  to  the  commodities  restricted  from  cold 
storage  by  \{F0  70.    This  commodity  vjas  added  not  with  the  intent  of 
keeping  all  nuts  out 'of  cold  storage,  but  for  the  purposes  of  controll- 
ing shipments  into  more  critical  areas  and  of  expediting  shelling. 
Shelled  nuts  occupy  less  space.     Considerable  quantities  of  peanuts  in 
the  shell  were  in  cold  storage.    Refrigeration  is  net  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  peanuts;  consequently  space  so  occupied  has  been  cleared. 

Storers  are  being  educated  to  adjust  their  operations  to  a  ten-month 
holding  period,  which  practice  should  in  the  long-run  be  very  helpful. 

Permission  to  store  is  given  only  for  items  which  have  no  ready  market, 
In  order  that  removal  of  the  commodity  may  be  effected  on  the  earliest 
possible  date,  any  such  extensions  authorized  are  for  a  limited  length 
of  time, 

k.  V/ar  Food  Order  90 

In  December  1943,  freezer  space  occupancy  had  been  at  around  ninety  per- 
cent for  the  three  months  past,  beginning  October  1,  whdch  figure  was 


around  ten  percent  higher  than  occupancy  for  the  same  period  a  year  previous. 
The  1/Var  Meat  Board  estimated  that  for..the  f^>ur--or-  five  months  beginning  the 
first  of  December,  warehouses  would 'have' tO'' handle  approximately  forty  per- 
cent more  meat  per  week  than  the  average  ^weekly ■ volume  for  the  six  weeks 
prior.    1/Jith  freezers  loaded  to  capacity  and  facing  a  heavy  hog  rm,  it  was 
imperative  that  something  be  done.  .  The 'situation  was  discussed  v^ith  the 
Refrigerated  I'/arehousing  Industry  Advisory  Committee  and  WFO  90  was  adced 
to  the  other  programs.  .  ' 

WFO  90  designated  certain  items  to  be  excluded  from  freezer  storage.  Among 
these  items  were  lard  and  cured  meats,  \.hich  type  of  commodities  often  could 
be  kept  in  cooler  space  equally  as  well.    Another  group  of  commodities  was 
designated  as  limited  for  storage.     Tnese  items  were  chiefly  offal  items, 
such  as  hearts,  pigs'  feet,  pig  tails,  .etc.,  of  low  nutritional  value  in 
proportion  to  weight  and  bulk.    The  linuted-storage  items  were  to  be  held  in 
freezer  space  not  more  than  ten  days,  except  by  specific  authorization  from 
the  Director.    After  a  ten-day  freezing  period  th^^se  items  were  to  move  into 
processing  or  distribution  channels. 

It  is  felt  that  V/FO  90  accomplished  its  basic  purj.ose.     3ven  though  hog 
slaughter  from  October  1  to  Llarch  1,  1943-A4^  "was  thirty-seven  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  storage  of  offal 
items  such  as  those  restricted  by  '.IFG  90  have  at  no  time  been  greater  in 
volume  than  in  the  spring  of  1943 . 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  period  December  24,  1943 ,  the  effective 
date  of  the  order,  and  January  31',  1944,  about  1,700  carloads  of  space  was 
cleared  throughout  the  United  States  directly  as  a  result  of  the  order.  At 
present  practically  no  offal  items  are  being  stored  in  public  freezer  space. 
This  situation  has  existed  since  the  first  two  or  three  months  from  the 
effective  date  of  -the  order,  during  which  time  industry  was  able  to  adjust 
its  operations. 

The  freezer  space  situation  remained  critical,  ho^jever.    The  restrictions 
on  the  items  covered  by  the  order  of  course  vjere  by  no  means  adequate  to  ■ 
offset  the  in-movement  of  primal  cuts  from,  the  largest  hog  run  in  history, 
further  accentuated  by  light  lifting  the  first  quarter  of  1944.     By  Iviarch  1, 
occupancy  had  reached  ninety-tvjo  percent.     Consequently,  it  was  thought  , 
necessary  to  tal:e  additional  steps  to  move  certain  commodities  out  of 
storage  in  order  to  make  room  for  others.     This  was  particularly  true  since 
in  a  very  few  weeks  from  that  date  we  would  be  facing  the  new  packing  season 
for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  fiinendinent  issued  to  V.'FO  90  i/Jas  designed 
to  reduce  by  twenty  percent  -the  amounts  of  certain  commodities  in  storage. 
Stocks  of  frozen  poultry,  frozen  and  cold-pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
purees  appeared  unjustifiably  high.  .  For  example,  at  the  rate  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  moved  out  of  storage  in  January  1944,  tiio  stocks  on  hand  at 
the  first  of  March  would  have  been  adequate  for  a  year. 

It  vjas  felt  that  ti'jenty  percent  of  these  stocks  could  be  forced  out  of  ' 
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storage  and  into  .consumer  or  processing  channels,  thus  discouraging  unvjice 
hoarding  and  speculation,  V(ithout  hardship  to  owners. 

It  IS  believed  that  this  amendment  greatly  accelerated  the  movement  of 
these  four  items  from  storage  into  regular  channels.     It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  isolate  the  effects  of  the  out--movement  caused  by  removal 
of  ration  points  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administratioii,  the  effects  of  the 
amendment  to  V/FO  90  reciuiring  twenty  percent  reduction,  and  the  effects  of 
1/FO  70,  Amendment  2,  v^hich  amendment  required  the  out-movement  of  all 
corxiodities  stored  in  excess  of  ten  months.    It  is,  ho^vever,  felt  tnat  a 
reasonable  amount .  of  the  accelerated  movem.ent  Ox  these  comiaoditiss  was 
caused  by  the  'Aiiiendment  to  '.'FC  90. 

During-  the  period  April  1  to  June  1,  1944,  tlie  operating  perioa  of  the 
order,  121,604,000  pouiids  of  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  and  poultry  vi/ere 
moved  out  of  storage.    This  may  be  coi.ipared  '/.ith  a  movement  of  7B, 732,000 
pounds  for  the  same  perioa  a  year  earlier.    There  is  a  difference  of 
42,822,000  pounds  between  the  tv^o  dates,  or  approxiiiiately  x,090  carloads. 
The  ^warehousing  industry,  together  vdth  the  frozen  fruit  anu  vegetable 
packers  agree  that  they  felt  the  relief  cxA  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
find  space  for  the  new  packs  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  than  11  -^.ould 
have  beeii  otherwise. 

1.    Controlled  'Materials  for  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  iJaiiuf acturing  Industries 

The  estimates  for  controlled  materials  and  for  refrigeration  equipment 
necessary  for  the  cold  storage  and  ice  m.anuf acturing  industries,  are 
presented  to  the  "vfer  Production  Board  by  thv;  Office  of  ilat^rials  and 
Facilities.     From  the;  estimated  requirements  for  expansion,  replacement, 
and  maintenance  repair  and  operations  for  ti^^se  industries,  this  Division, 
working  \jith  tht^  Office  of  liaterials  and  Facilities,  prepares  the  require- 
ments for  four  quarters  in  advar.ce.     For  example,  th^^  requirements  for 
these  two  industries  for  th-o-  fourth  quarter  of  1944  amio-onted  to  over 
v6, 000, 000  and  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  li-ar  Food  Adiainistration' s 
requirements  for  refrigerating  equipment  in  that  quarter. 

m.     Prograrii  for  Cold  StoTag-o  ii'Cpansion 

During  the  latter  part  of  1943  it  became  apparent  that  there  would  be  an 
acute  shortage  of  low  tem.perature  freezer  storage  space.     In  order  to 
meet  t};e  requirements  for  expansion  in  a  very  short  time,  a  program  for 
conversion  of  cooler  space  to  freezer  space  was  instituted  and  widely 
publicized  throughout  tlio  industry.     This  Division  presented  the  facts 
in  the  case  to  the  Urgency  Rating  Conniiittee  of  tne  '•'.■ar  Production  Board 
covering  an  estimated  conversion  of  5,000,000  cubic  feet'.     An  Aa-1 
priority  rating  was  approved  for  that  program.     Appi- oxii-^at ely  4,000,000 
cubic  feet  were  thus  converted. 

In  the  spring  of  1944  it  becamu  apparent  that  stocks  of  p-^rishable  foods 
were  so  h.igli  that  expansion  of  the  total  cold  storage  space  ii^  the  coun- 
try would  bo  necessary.     A  careful  survey  was  made  of  the  situa.txon  and 
the  location  01  ncw^  projects  in  strategic  areas  was  planned.    A  program 


was  prepared  covering  an  expansion  of  approximately  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  net  piling  space  bet^veen  Hay  1,  1%4  S-nd  karch  1,  194$.  This 
program  is  nov\i  under  consideration  by  the  V/ar  Production  Board. 

n.  Priorities  for  Cold  Storage  and  Dry  Storage 

Applications  for  all  expansion  or  replacement  of  facilities  for  comirier- 
cial  public  cold  storage  and  dry  storage  are  received  by  this  Division, 
•whdch  has  the  responsibility  of  preparing  recoiiirnendations  for  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  priority  assistance.     Each  application  is 
carefully  ar.alyzed  fron  the  standpoint  of  the  necessity  for  thie  facili- 
ty or  equipraent,  its  relation  to  the  Wcir  effort,  and  the  possibility 
of  substitution  of  other  facilities  or  materials  of  a  less ,  critical  na-^ 
ture.    Approximately  600  applications  for  priority  assistance  for  cold 
storage  and  dry  stora.ge  have  been  reviewed  and  recommendations  have  been 
prepared  during  the  past  year.  '  . 

o.  Priorities  for  Ice  Iianuf acturing  Facilities 

During  1943  there  vr^s  a.n  acute  shortage  of  ice,  extending  roughly  from 
Nortli  Carolina  on  the  iitlantic  Coast  through  the  South  and  across  to 
lower  California.     This  shortage  "was  caused  mainly  by  the  increased 
production  of  perishable  food  products  which  required  ice  for  protection 
duj'ing  transportation.     Other  causes  were  the  large  concentrations  of 
military  establisliments  and  war  industries  in  tnese  areas.    During  the 
decade  the  ice  manufacturing  ii.dustry  had  been  steadily  losing  business 
because  of  mechanical  refrigeration,  pc;rticularly  for  domestic  use.  As 
a  result,  plants  in  this  area  and  throughout  tne  country  had  not  received 
the  proper  maintenance,  and  under  capacity  production  there  vjere  many 
breakdowns.    During  this  shortage  ice  was  transported  long  distances  in 
order  to  taJr^e  care  of  the  most  urgent  needs.    Vvhile  some  ice  is  normally 
shipped  from  point  to  point,  the  shipment  during  the  latter  half  of 
1943  amounted  to  over  1,000,000  tons. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  a  considerable  expansion  of  tne  ice 
manufacturing  industry  was  approved.     This  exp-ansion  consisted  of  both 
increased  production  facilities  and  increased  storage  facilities.  The 
total  increased  was  equivalent  to  an  expansion  of  approximately  7^000 
tons  per  day. 

In  the  early  i)art  of  1944  it  became  apparent  that  the  equipment  manu- 
facturing companies  would  not  be  able  to  complete  delivery  of  all  of  the 
ec^uipment  in  time  for  it  to  be  of  service  during  the  coming  season.  At 
the  request  of  this  Division,  Directives  v/ere  issued  by  the  V.^r  Production 
Board  covering  the  tvjo  largest  equipmient  ma.nuf acturers.     Also,  a  special 
mit  was  set  up  in  the  \^ajc  Production  Board  to  expedite  the  securing  of 
component  parts  for  these  companies,  and  the  shipment  of  the  completed 
plants . 

In  spite  of  these  meas~ares,  complete  delivery  of  all  orders  could  not  be 
made,  and  another  shortage  of  ice  in  ce.r*tain  parts  of  the  far  South  has 
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developed.    This  Division,  in  cooperation  vrlth  the  Office  of  Materials 

cind  Facilities  and  the  Tjar  Production  Board,  is  assisting  in  the  expediting 

of  these  orders  and  of  s];:^ecial  equipment  to  relieve  acute  shortages. 

Approximately  700  applications  for  priority  assistance  for  ice  manufactur- 
ing equipment  have  been  reviewed,  analyzed  and  recommended  for  approval  or 
denial  this  year. 

p.    Necessity  Certificates 

Ois  October  $,  19h3 ,  by  Executive  Order,  the  procedure  -under  Section  124  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  handling  of  applications  for  Certificates 
of  Necessity  v/as  amended.    Somewhat  later  the  "I'.ar  Production  Board  was  m3.de 
responsible  for  the  issuance  of  such  certificates,  and  it  became  a  responsi 
bility  of  this  Division  to  prepare  reco.nmendations  for  each  application. 

A  survey  of  the  industry  \ias  made  in  order  to  deteriin.ne  whether  sufficient 
expansion  could  be  secured  i-'jithout  the  issuance  of  Necessity  Certificates 
or  without  the  use  of  public  financing.     Because  of  the  pre-war  history 
of  the  cold  storage  industry,  it  was  finally  determined  that  sufficient 
expansion  could  not  be  secured  'tjithout  the  approval  of  a  certain  amount  of 
tax  amort izati oil. 

In  order  to  reach  a  consistent  policy  under  which  all  applicants  would 
be  treated  alike  in  conformity  "vdth  l^^ar  Production  Board  regulations,  it 
became  necessary  for  this  Division  to  make  studies  on  the  rise  in  con- 
struction costs  due  to  wartime  conditions  in  an  c:;ffort  to  ^.rrive  at  a 
percentage  basis  applicable  to  each  project.     Criteria  ',;ere  prepared  by 
which  each  project  could  be  judged  and  placed  in  the  category  to  which 
it  belonged.     Approximately  50-60  Necessity  Certificate  applications  for 
cold  storage  facilities  were  handled  during  th^^  y^'^-Ty  find  approximately 
ten  for  ice  plants. 

q.    Defense  Plants  Cor}. oration  Projects 

In  some  instances  financing,  even  v;ith  tax  amortization  privileges,  was 
not  available  to  take  care  of  essential  needs  in  a  certain  area.     In  such 
cases  an  applicant  who  would  agree  to  lease  and  operate  the  facility  v^as 
found^  and  an  a].plicatior.  and  recommendation  for  Government  financing  vere 
prepared  and  forwarded  through  tiie  proper  ch.innels  to  the  Defense  Plants 
Corporation.    During  the  year  two  cold  storage  plants,  projects  toLalling 
3,000,000  cubic  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ^1^700, 000,  and  two  ice 
plants,  projects  i/dth  a  total  production  capacity  of  180  tons  per  day,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  v200,000,  were  thus  processed. 

r.    Production  Goals  Coumiittees 

Because  of  the  extremely  h^avy  production  of  various  corimodities  required 
under  the  war  progrriiii,  during  tho  past  two  years  tixe  facilities  for 
handling  these  foods  have  bt;en  strained  constcoiitl^  to  the  utmost.     It  has 


been  only  through  considerable  manipulation  that  a  large  spoilage  of 
perishables  h:;.s  been  avoided. 

It  has  becorae  increasingly  apparent  that  in  planning  the  production  of 
any  corainodity  nore  consideration  muot  nticessarily  -be  given  to  the  fa- 
cilities for  n.aidling  it.     This  planning  must  be  dont;  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  q_uantity  of  the  commodity  itself}  some  vjeighfrnust  be  given  the 
extent  to  "which  other  commodities  iLiight  com.pete  for  the  use  of  the  sane 
facilities. 

hitii  this  in  viei/j^  iiicmbers  of  the  M'':.rket  Organization  and  Facilities 
Division  serve  alpo  on  the  Production  Goals  Comi'iittees^  set  up  I'dthin 
the  Office  of  Distribution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  "concentrated  atten- 
tion to  food  goals  froLi  the  standpoint  of  mi'.rketing  ::ind  distribution 
problem.s  involved."    Since  these  committees  are  established  on  commodity 
basis,  it  vjas  felt  necess;iry  to  ht.ve  a  representative  of  the  Li-iirketing 
Facilities  Brancla  '.ct  on  each  comi.dttee. 

This  arrangement  m£ikes  possible  the  working  tci/vards  a  better  coordinated 
focd  program.     It  is  tnus  possible  to  determine  in  terms  of  the  available 
facilities,  tlie  extent  to  which  any  given  comrxiodit3"  cat\  be  stored  or 
otherv\iise  cared  ici'.     Through  the:se  committees,  an  effort  will  be  miade 
to  fashion  the  patt'jrn  of  commodity  production  so  that  a  maximum  efficiency 
m£iy  be  obtained  irx  using  facilities  to  c.ai'e  for  food  to  secure  balance 
among  rec/Ld.r em^nts  for  civili-.ns,  Lund-Lease,  rind  our  armed  forces. 

D.    HOi.  Thn:  1943-^4  PROGRAxi  GOULD  HaVS  E'CSIJ  L.iFROVED  • 

In  taking  inventory  of  the  work  of  the  Market  Org.anization  ^nd  Facilities 
Division  for  1944,  vje  feel  tii...t  we  have  accohiplished  everytning  possible 
with  our  resources.     Our  staff,  although  laboring  under  a  terrific  back- 
log of  work  most  of  the  year,  in  every  wa^;'  has  cooperated  to  m^^ike  our  pro- 
grams successful.    HC'.vever,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  we  could  have 
accomplished  much  jaore  that  was  urgently  needed,  ajid  could  nave  made  our 
programs  much  miore  effective,  if  our  persoimel  ceilings  and  budget  allot- 
ments nad  perrdtted. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1943 ,  there  was  relatively  little  warehousing  work/ 
hovjever,   ■••/ith  rapid  increases  in  food  productioii,  together  with  inter- 
ruptions in  orderly  out-movements  due  to  the  war,  tiiis  program  has  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.,  and  has  now  beco:me  an  extremely  vital  part  of  our 
war  food  progrrjii.     The  volam^^  nas  increased  tremtendously  due  to  the 
issuing  and  administering  of  food  orders,  and  to  th.e  instituting  of  n^umer- 
ous  other  prograias  to  alluviate  space  shortages.    Yet  no  provisioii  has 
been  made  in  our  personnel  ceilii.gs  to  permit  hiring  people  to  carry  out 
the  program!. 

Before  tho  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  19;^^4  fiscal  year,  the  cold  storage 
situ:.-tion  became  so  acute  that  our  fiiast  food  stor;:ige  order  becamiO  neces- 
sary.    Its  adiiiinistration  w:.s  aaded  to  our  wonc  load.     Since  tl'ie  order 
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provided  for  a  permit  system  of  storing  restricted  comraodities  in 
refrigerated  facilities,  the  volume  of  nail  reached  150  to  200  pieces 
a  day,  all  telephones  i/vere  used  to  cp^pacity,  files  had  to  be  kept, 
reports  made,  etc.     In  order  to  handle  the  volume,  it  "was  necessary 
to  borrov\/  personnel  from  market  facilities  -worli,  thus  delaying  that 
program,  ■  < 

In  the  l£.te  fall  i/.hen  the  iieavy  slaughter  of  livestock  seriously 
congested  our  freezer  facilities,  more  drastic  steps  had  to  be  taken 
to  assist  In  relieving  this  situ^ution.    WO  90  restricting  the  use 
of  freezer  space  for  nuraerous  meat  items  vvas  issued.     Like  WO  70, 
our  first  order,  this  order  also  m.ac^e  use  of  the  permit  system  and 
thus  again  a  large  vclui.ie  of  viork  wtis  added. 

By  March,  vjith  record  cold  storage  holdings  of  perishable  coLimodities 
and  delays  in  shi|:ping,  it  appeared  th<-.t  if  large  scale  food  spoilage 
was  to  be  aivoided  fui'thcr  action  must  be  initiated.    Toward  this  end- 
both  food  orders  were  aiAended.    The  amiendiiients  added  a  work  load  more 
than  three  tii-ies  that  of  the  original  orders. 

During  this  same  period  oiir  market  facilities  program  has  b':=en  rapidly 
gaining  its  normal  peacetime  iiaportance.     ue  c.re  engaged  in  planning  a 
postwar  program  for  the  ccmtry  as  a  v^/hole  and  :.re  actively  working  on 
several  markets.    Many  of  the  large  terminal  markets  that  were  consider- 
ing iraprovements  prior  to  the  war  are  both  r^ady  and  arjcious  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work.    At  present  17  requests  are  being  held  in  abeyance,  which 
in  itself  ^would  easily  warrant  doubling  our  personnel.  .  Unless  the  in- 
idivdual  markets  are  studied,  the  plans  drawn  and  the  program  pushed, 
the  opportunity^  to  construct  many  valuable  facilities  miay  be  lost. 
People  thrcughcut  trie  country  a.re  locking  to  us  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, and  the  m.omentum  of  the  raovenent  now  is  such  that  these  indivi- 
dual projects  cannot  any  longer.be  postponed.    The  large  number  of 
requests  for  assistance        are  unable  to  take  care  of  iiidicates  hoY^  this 
program  has  been  effected  by  p^^rscnnel  limitations. 

although  personnel  was  transferred  to  order  administration  from  market 
facilities  work,  thus  reducing  our  productiveness  on  that  program,  at 
the  same  time  this  transfer  by  no  means  vjas  adequate  to  provide  efft-ctive 
administration  of  tiie  food  orders.     Actually  the  people  assigned  to 
order  admdnistration  spent  most  of  their  time  in  h.'indling  perirdts,  which 
after  all  is  only  part  of  the  administration.     At  present  we  have  loiovj- 
ledge  that  a  great  m£iny  people  affected  by  the  orders  are  not  in  com- 
pliance,   '."e  have  not  had  people  to  follow  up  on  coi.imodities  reported  to 
us  to  determ^ine  ivhether  such  items  are  moving  out  as  they  should.  Ive 
have  been  unable  to  keep  the  correspondence  filed  so  tiiat  it  would  be 
accessible  for  double  checking  in  issuing  permits.    Th.ere  has  been  con- 
siderable delay  in  tlie  granting  of  per^iits  due  to  the  large  vol-ome 
handled  by  so  very  small  a  staff. 

This  delay  often  has  caused  the  ajjplicant  to  be  in  technical  violation  of 
the  orders  because  of  failure  to  receive  a  prompt  answer  to  i:ds  comrironicat 


This  has  seriously  wuakenGd  our  position  from  the  standpoint  of  securing 
compliance. 

The  Compliance  Branch  has  been  requested  to  do  jnuch  checking,  and  to  issue 
warning  letters  in  nciny  cases  properly  the  duty  of  the  Order  Administrator. 

Each  application  should  have  received  careful  individual  analysis  procedure. 
But  v/e  found  ourselves  because  of  a  limited  staff  often  forced  to  expe- 
dite clearance  of  requests  to  store  vdthout  obtaining  dl  tiie  facts 
necessary  to  make  an  intelligent  disposal  of  the  case. 
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1^1- _  WAREHOUSE  SUPERVI^SI_ON 

Until  April  22,  l9lJ-\.,  this  division  covered  two  fields  of  activity, 
(l)  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  x^ct,  and  (2)  the 
examination  of  warehouses  storing  Lend -Lease  products.     On  April  22,  19UU, 
the  work  in  the  second  category  was  transferred  to  the  Shipping  and 
Storage  Branch. 

A.    U.  S.  lARSKOUSE  ACT 

Inasmuch  as  the  Yv"  arehouse.  Act  supervision  grows  out  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Warehouse  Act  and  since  licenses  issued  under  this  Act  are 
continuous  from  year  to  year,  if  the  necessary  bond  is  filed  and  the 
Act  and  regulations  observed,  the  ivork  continues  largely  on  the  same 
lines  from  year  to  year,  and  consists  principally  of  supervising  licensees 
to  see  that  they  observe. the  Act  and  regulations.     Each  year  for  one 
reason  or  another  a  number  of  licenses  are  discontinued,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  number  of  new  licenses  are  issued.     This  applies  to  both 
warehousemen  and  samplers,   inspectors,  v/eighers  and  graders. 

The  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act  is  to  transform  agricultural  products 
while  in  storage  into  a  form  of  collateral  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
loaning  agencies  everywhere.     The  following  table  presents  a  comparison 
of  licensed  storage  capacity  as  of  June  30  during  each  of  the  past 
throe  years.     It  shows  clearly  that  some  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  increased  storage  space. 


Licensed  Licensed  Licensed 

Commodity  Capacity  Capacity  Capacity 

June  30,  19i;2  June  30,  I9I4.3  June  30,  I9l\h 


Cotton 

I0,23i+,3l6 

Bales 

10,387,853 

Bales 

10,646,785 

Bales 

Grain 

214-1,850,185 

Bu. 

257,696,314 

Bu. 

260,501,904 

Bu. 

Wool 

39,U69,ooo 

Lbs , 

50,138,710 

Lbs , 

76,706,700 

Lbs  • 

Tobacco 

359,61+5^00 

Lbs . 

148,578,900 

LbSo 

116,150,000 

Lbs . 

Nuts 

25,700 

Tons 

27,000 

Tons 

19,800 

Tons 

Broomcorn 

il+,500 

Bales 

14,500 

Bales 

16,750 
1,624,650 

Bales 

Beans 

765,607 

Cwt . 

925,050 

Cvrto 

Cwt , 

Sirup 

487, 6U0 

Gal. 

747,240 

Gal. 

642,640 

Gal. 

Dried  Fruit 

2,922,000 

Lbs , 

2,922,000 

Lbs . 

Cold-Pack  Fruit 

6,313,950 

Lbs , 

6,313,950 

Lbs « 

6,313,950 

Lbs , 

Canned  Foods 

3,780,000 

Cases 

3,665,506 

Gases 

3,575,900 

Cases 

Seeds 

51+6,082 

Cwt, 

693,302 

Cv/t . 

492,187 

Cwt. 

Cherries  in  Brine 

9,923,043 

Lbs , 

12,071,043 

Lbs , 

7,769,000 

Lbs , 

As  of  the  close  of  June  30,  1944,  there  were  approximately  1,325  licenses 
outstanding  in  the  hands  of  warehousemen  and  3,375  licenses  wore  in 
effect  to  authorize  persons  to  sample,  inspect,  weigh  and  grade  commodi- 
ties entering  these  licensed  warehouses. 


During  the  yecr,  because  of  loss  in  personnel  due  to  the  armed  needs 
r.nd  inability  to  secure  necessary' replacements ,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  mxiintein  the  nunber  of  inspections  of  each  warehouse  per  year  that 
had  been  set  as  a  standard.     Notwithstanding  this  depletion  of  personnel, 
the  remaining  personnel  in  some  branches  has  managed  to  increase  the 
number  of  units  per  day  per  man  inspecting,  but  even  so  in  some  areas 
the  number  of  inspections  of  warehouses  within  the  areas  has  dwindled  to 
as  little  as  60  percent  of  the  standard.     However,  the  quality  of  inspec- 
tion has  not  been  lowered,  with  the  result  that  no  losses  have  occurred 
in  any  federally  licensed  houses.    Other  warehouse  inspection  agencies 
have  suffered  in  the  same  direction  as  the  federal  warehouse  supervision, 
Notv/ithsta nding  this  decrease  in  inspection,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  federal  warehouse  supervision  is  regarded  as  the  outstanding  agency 
in  this  field  and  v/henever  groups  of  bankers  or  warehousemen  v;ho  are 
considering  vrarehouse  receipts  for  collateral  purposes  and  methods  of 
improving  them  assemble  to  discuss  this  subj.ect  they  invariably  conclude 
that  the  federal  supervision  service  is  first  in  the  field.  The 
importance  of  proper  supervision  to  the  Ymr  effort  cannot  be  overestimated 
in  that  large  stocks  of  foods  will  be  needed  during  the  war  and  long 
thereafter,  therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  protect  whatever 
food  products  are  produced. 

During  the  year  considerable  attention  has  also  been  given  to  looking 
ahead  v/ith  a  view  to  meeting  the  financing  need  in  connection  with  the 
exporting  of  cotton  after  the  war.     Conferences  have  been  held  with  the 
largest  cotton  shipping  organization  and  their  warehousing  representa- 
tives.   As  a  result  of  these  conferences  on  June  12  regulations  were 
issued  which  should  make  possible  the  financing  by  commercial  agencies 
of  stocks  awaiting  export,  and  which  should  also  enable  exporters  to 
use  federally  licensed  warehouses  and  make  shipments  promptly  on  a  large 
scale« 

3,     LEND-LEASE  WAREHOUSE . SUPERVISION 

The  supervision  in  connection  v:ith  Lend-Lease  warehouses  demonstrated 
that  many  of  the  v/srehouses  that  were  in  use  v/ere  not  suited  for  the 
storage  of  the  products  vvhich  had  been  given  them.    Again,  many  of  the 
warehousemen  operating  these  warehouses  were  not  competent.     They  lacked 
experience  in  the  field,  others  were  underfinanced,  and  still  others  had 
neither  proper  facilities  nor  personnel  to  handle  the  o orri'-iod ities  of  the 
character  entrusted  to  themo     In  the  course  of  a  year  adverse  recommen- 
dations covering  as  many  as  1^  to  20  percent  of  the  warehousemen  used 
had  been  submitted.     These  recommendations  ranged  all  the  way  from 
suggesting  that  no  use  be  made  until  conditions  were  corrected  to 
removal  of  the  products  immediately  and  no  furtner  storage  contracts 
entered  into  with  the  warehousemen.     The  inspections  further  revealed 
that  a  great  many  products  were  held  in  storage  long  after  their  safe 
storage  period  had  passed.     In  such  instances  immediate  disposition 
was  recommi.ended. 
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J^^L^^E^EP^J't™!  CONSERVATIOJ\TJlND_IWSSTIGATION  DIVISION 

A.  SUIvIMARY 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  largest  movement  of  freight  for  the  longest 
distances  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  than  for  any 
like  period  in  our  historjr.     This  statement  applies  to  food  and  a.^ri- 
cultural  products  with  especial  emphasis.     In  the  calendar  year  1943, 
the  tons  of  products  of  agriculture  and  foods  orirrinated  by  Class  I 
U.S.  railroads  was  65  percent  higher  than  originations  in  1940,  while 
on  all  freight,  including  products  of  agriculture,  the  increase  was 
47  percent.     In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tons  ori^?;inated, 
the  average  length  of  haul  per  ton  increased  substantially.     The  movement 
of  this  tremendous  tonnage  is  an  accomplishment  for  vvhich  sole  credit 
cannot  be  claimed  by  either  the  carriers,  shiopers,  or  by  a  single  or  any 
combination  of  Government  agencies.     The  job  v/as  done  by  the  carriers  in 
cooperation  with  the  shippers,  vrho  helped  by  loading  cars  heavier,  loading 
and  unloading  them  prom^ptly,  and  iA,ho  contributed  in  many  other  ways  to  the 
more  efficient  use  of  equipment,  and  in  cooperation  with  Government  agen- 
cies under  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  in 
carrying  out  a  coordinated  program  through  a  concentration  of  effort 
toward  the  common  goal. 

In  many  directions  the  available  transportation  facilities  were  used 
practically  to  their  ultimate  capacity.     The  feat  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  problems  of  manpower  and  shortages  of  irreplacable  equipm.ent, 
and  yet,  to  our  knovrledge,  there  has  not  been  any  loss  of  food  or  food 
products  chargeable  to  lack  of  trsjisportatico  .     There  were  tim.es  when 
situations  that  might  have  proved  very  serious  were  avoided  by  the  use 
of  expedients  developed  in  cooperation  v.dth  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  part  played  by  the  Transportation  Conservation  and  Investiga-tion 
Division 'Was  to  anticipate  and  measure  requirements  for  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  food  products  in  advance  and  to  work  out,  in  cooperation  Vvdth 
other  divisions  and  branches  of  the  ViTar  Food  Administration  and  the 
other  Government  agencies,  the  best  possible  means  of  meeting  the 
situations  that  arose.    For  example,  in  tiie  spring  of  1943  a  need  for 
the  movement  of  a  minimi-um  of  160  m.illion  bushels  of  grain  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  foreseen,  and  the  joint  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  Office 
of  Transportation  and  this  Division  finally  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  more  than  200  million  bushels  for  the  season,  while  iron  ore  fell 
short  of  its  originally  announced  goal  by  10,500,000  tons,  or  11  percent. 

Again,  when  it  appeared  that  the  demand  for  the  loading  of  perishables 
in  refrigerator  cars  in  the  month  of  October  vfould  out-run.  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  supply  refrigerator  cars,  a- plan  was  v/orked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  through  which  about 
8,000  carloads  of  juice  grapes  that  otherwise  would  have  m-oved  fresh 
in  refrigerator  cars  were  diverted  to  the  production  of  raisins  and 
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crushed    for  wine  on  the  Pacifio  Coast.     Throuf!;h  this  means  what  had 
formerly  been  an  October  peak' "was  leveled  to  a  plateau  of  refrigerator 
carloadings  in  that  month,   comparable  to  September  and  November. 

Through  the  winter,  at  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, we  conducted  a  conservation  program  with  the  industries  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Yfer  Food  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  10  percent  saving  in  transportation  equipment  use.     This  was  paralleled 
by  an  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  program  with  shinners  generally, 
and  in  addition  to  the  benefits  obtained  through  this  appeal,  substantial 
savings  were  worked  out  in  certain  industries  in  cooperation  with  special 
transportation  task  groups,  that  will  be  referred  to  in  greater  detail 
later  in  this  report. 

Throughout  the  year  a  large  amount  of  time  of  various  members  of  the 
staff  was  given  to  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Transportation  of  the  Yfar 
Food  Administration,  which  upcn   our  recommendation  submitted  in  December, 
1943,  a  request  for  the  construction  of  5,000  additional  refrigerator 
cars  which  it  was  felt  were  needed  for  the  movement  of  perishable  foods 
and  food  products. 

YlThile  the  policy  of  the  Division  has  been  to  endeavor  to  foresee  and 
avert  transportation  emergencies,  in  recognition  of  the  possibility  that 
conditions  might  arise  that  would  create  a  greater  demand  for  transporta- 
tion than  available  facilities  were  able  to  supply,  considerable  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  priority  or  essentiality  lists  of  com- 
modities and  services  to  assure  the  movement  of  essential  foods. 

Such  a  case  was  reported  in  our  194  3  annual  report  when  a  shortage  of 
gasoline  in  the  northeastern  area  required  the  imposition  of  priorities 
for  trucks  engaged  in  essential  distribution. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  broadened  and  perfected  those  lists  and  co- 
ordinated them  with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  Certificate 
of  War  Necessity  Code,   so  that  they  may  be  used  to  govern  the  distribu- 
tion of  tires,  replacement  parts,  and  new  trucks,   in  addition  to  gasoline. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  we  were  giving  final  clearance  to  this 
list  for  application  to  the  distribution  of  heavy  duty  truck  tires,  which 
it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  put  into  use  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

In  the  summer  of  1943  we  were  informed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation that  the  westbound  transcontinental  movement  of  traffic  had 
increased  greatly  and  with  the  prospect  of  an  even  heavier  movement, 
we  were  asked  to  analyze  both  eastbound  and  v/estbound  movem.ents  of  food 
and  agricultural  commodities  and  submit  a  priority  list  which  could  be 
used  in  case  of  necessity.     This  v\ras  done  after  clearance  with  interested 
agencies  in  the  War  Food  Administrn.tion ,  and  com.pl ete  arrangements  were 
worked  out  with  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense 


Transportation  for  its  application.    Fortu.nQtcly,  traffic  conditions 
improved  and  the  list  has  not  yet  been  enployed. 

Details  of  these  and  other  projects  are  riiiven  in  the  conplete  account 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Division  which  follows. 

■   B.     CONSERVATION  MD  THE  DE\?'ELOI*MENT  OF  SPECIAL  PmTTS 
OR  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  EMERGEl^ICY  SITUATIONS 


1.     IndA;.r_tr_y_J?rogran  for  Cons_ervation  _of_Tr_ans£0£t_ati_on_ 

Mention  was  made  in  the  suir_mary  of  this  detailed  report  of  the  industry 
program  for  conservation  of  transportation  undertaken  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  beginning  November  1^  1943. 
The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  looked  upon  the  winter  of  1943-1944 
as  the  probable  peak  of  the  rail  transportation  difficulties  because  of 
a  combination  of  heavy  traffic  and  seasonal  decline  in  operating  effi- 
ciency due  to  the  snow  and  cold  of  winter.    From  that  time  to  the  first 
of  March,  members  of  the  staff  appeared  before  a  large  number  of  industry 
advisory  committees  of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  arranged  -v-dth  them 
for  the  development  of  specific  programs  for  transportation  conservation 
in  each  of  the  more  important  industries  that  noveslarge  aiaounts  of 
freight.     These  task  groups  carried  out  their  functions,   submitting  re- 
ports which  were  later  transmitted  by  us  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation,  outlining  the  special  efforts  being  taken  to  lighten  the 
burden  upon  the  transportation  lines  and  attain  increased  efficiency 
in  their  use  of  transportation  equipment. 

There  were  other  products  of  this  program  thp.t  resulted  in  outstan.ding 
savings  of  transportation.     The  coffee  industry  committee  pointed  out 
that  the  ¥ar  Shipning  Administration  was  requiring  green  coffee  moving 
from  South  and  Central  American  countries  to  unload  at  G-ulf  ports,  even 
though  this  coffee  was  destined  to  roasters  located    at  North  Atlantic 
port3,  including  ?hila.delphia  and  New  York  Cit;^-.     This  required  the 
m.ovement  of  coffee  by  rail  from  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf  ports  across 
the  eastern  United  States  to  destination.     The  industry  committee  was 
asked  to  submit  a  schedule  of  the  amounts  of  coffee  to  move  from  coun-' 
tries  of  export,  designating  the  ideal  ports  to  which  the  experts  of 
each  country  should  be  directed  to  avoid  unnecessary  use  of  rail  trans- 
portation.    This  v/as  done  and  a  meeting  arranged  with  War  Shipping 
Administration  officials  w^here  the  schedule  was  discussed  and  various 
points  ironed  out.     Shortly  after  this  meeting  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration announced  a  revision  of  its  schedules  that  would  permit  m.eeting 
the  shipper  program  almost  in  its  entirety.     It  was  estimated  that  the 
shift  of  this  coffee  from  Gulf  ports  to  North  Atlantic  ports  am.ounted 
to  the  movement  of  190,000  tons  an  average  of  1400  miles.     This  is  the 
equivalent  of  moving  95  train  loads  of  coffee  1000  miles'  each. 
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One  of  the  results  of  the  study  made  by  the  beer  industry  committee 
was  an  arrangement    with      brewers  for  the  sale  of  beer  for  export  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  moved  through  Pacific  Coast  ports  by  mid-western 
breweries  instead  of  obtaining:  it  from  coast  brewers,  xvhich  had  former! 
been  done.     This  shift  in  distribution  resulted  in  a  saving  in  trans- 
portation of  empty  bottles  and  containers  equivalent  to  approximately 
500,000  car-miles  per  month,   or  6  million  car-miles  per  year. 

■Since  March  our  appearances  before  the  Industry  Advisory  Committees 
have  had  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  specific  transportation  problems 
of  the  individual  industry,  although  we  have  continued  to  urge  the 
need  for  conservation. 

2.     Pr_og£am  "to_Imp£Ove_Us e_  o_f  _Tran_sportation  by  t_h_e  Wa_r  Fo£d 
Administration 

The  industry  campaign  was  accompanied  by  a  program  undertaken  in  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Transportation  to  im.orove  the  use  of 
transportation  by  the  Vfar  Food  Administration.    Among  the  things  done 
in  the  War  Food  Administration  to  improve  the  use  of  transportation 
and  lighten   bhe  burden  upon  the  railroads  were  the  following: 

(a)  The  Russian  Government  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  230  cars  of 
vegetable  oil  at  New  York  where  the  oil  was  stored,  instead  of  moving 
it  from  Nev^r  York  to  Seattle,  vvhere  the  Russian  Government  had  insisted 
it  be  delivered. 

(b)  Arrangements  were  made  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to -avoid 
the  light  weighing  of  cars  of  grain  unloaded  from  ships  at  California, 
points,  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving  in  car  days. 

(c)  Arrangements  were  m.ade  by  Comjnodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
heavier  loading  of  cotton  for  export  at  Now  England  warehouse?.  In 
typical  shipments  105  bales  per  car  were  loaded,  against  a  previous 
loading  of  70  bales.     To  do  this.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  to 
pay  the  warehouse  extra  to  top  the  cotton  in  the  cars. 

(d)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  controls  the  distribution  of 
fertilizer.    A  progrp,m  was  undertaken  in  early  December  to  have  ship- 
ments m.ade  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  the  peaking  of  requirements 
in  the  late  winter  . 

(e)  The  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Agency  also  changed  its  instructions 
for  billing  cars  of  fertilizer  to  permit  the  avoida.nce  of  circuitous 
routes  by  shippers. 

(f)  Measures  t.al<:en  by  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch  included  improve 
ments  in  billing  to  avoid  undue  detention  of  cars  loaded  by  vendors 
awaiting  receipt  of  billing  from,  the  Office  of  Distribution.    A  spot 
check  taken  at  that  time  to  test  the  routing  of  cars  by  the  Shipping 


and  Storage  Branch  indicated  practically  no  obuses.     The  routes  selected 
were  direct,  find  only  in  a  very  few  in^^tances  were  routes  employed  that 
might  be  considered  longer  than  necessary. 

3.    ^^^in  ^ 

In  our  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  194Ji^-1943,  mejition  was  made  of 
the  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient  shipping  to  move  adequate  supplies 
of  grain  for  flour  milling  and  feed  mixing,  as  well  as  flaxseed  for 
crushing  into  oil,  from  western  Great  Lakes  ports  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  Buffalo  and  other  east-lake  ports.     The  study  made  in 
the  spring  of  1945  indicated  a  minim.um  need  of  160  million  bushels  in 
U.So  vessels,  and  recoiranended  the  movement  of  190  million  bushels  to 
adequately  m.eet  eastern  needs  for  grain  for  food  and  feed.     It  appearing 
that  the  amounts  that  could  be  m^oved  on  the  Great  Lakes,  because  of  the 
critical  need  for  iron  ore  in  the  war  program,  v^rould  not  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  requirements  completely,  particularly  during  the  summer 
months,  a  cominittee  was  set  up  at  Buffalo,  New  York,   comnrised  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  flour  milling,  feed  milling,  end  flaxseed  crushing 
industries,     together  with  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Agency  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  effect  the  best  alloca- 
tion that  could  be  made  of  the  grains  that    might  be  moved.  This 
problem  was  a  pressing  one  until  the  close  of  navigation  in  1943.  How- 
ever, working  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Transportatiai  we  were 
able  to  obtain  19  additional  boats  for  the  movem.ent  of  grain,  four  of 
which  were  large,  and  with  favorable  conditions  for  grain  movement 
toward  the  close  of  navigation,  it  was  possible  to  move  a  total  of 
185  million  bushels  in  U.S.  boats  and  approximp«.tely  20  million  bushels 
in  Canadian    vessels,  a  total  of  over  200  million  bushels  for  the  season. 

The  converse  of  the  1943  situation  prevails  this  year.    With  more  boats 
available  and  an  early  opening  of  navigation,  approximately  100  million  ■ 
bushels  of  grain  had  moved  down  the  Lakes  by  June  1.     The  problem  this 
year  is  to  obtain  grain  for  loading  at  west  lake  ports  to  fill  the  boats 
presented  for  loading.    We  have  worked  with  the  Office  of  Transportation  • 
and  bhe  Grain  Division  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  effort  to 
move  just  as  much  grain  as  possible  down  the  Lakes  this  year,  first 
because  .it  is  needed,  and  second,  because  for  each  mxillion  bushels  that 
can  be  moved  by  water,  the  movement  of  600  railroad  box  cars  for  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  1000  miles  is  avoided. 

One  serious  problem,  that  has  resulted  from,  the  heavy  m.ovement  of  grain 
in  1944  is  that  of  keeping  it  moving  through  the  elevators  so  they  may 
receive  grain  promptly  from  boats  arrivin?:  at  the  port  and  avoid  deten- 
tion of  the  vessels.     Serious  congestion  arising  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  was  worked  out,  and  the  functioning  of  the  committee  in  permitting 
the  loading  of  only  as  many  boats  as  could  be  accommodated  at  elevators 
at  destination  has  avoided  the  repetition  of  that  congestion. 
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4.  Barge  Movement_of  _Grain  £n_I]aland_  Wate£ways_ 

In  our  annual  report  for  1942-1943  mention  wps  made  of  an  investigati^ 
of  the  possibility  of  increased  movement  of  grain  by  barge  on  thq^ln* 
land  v/aterway  system  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  railroads.     The  result 
of  this  study  was  the  construction  of  50  additional  barges  programed  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  adapted  to  the  movem.ent  of  grain, 
and  a  program  was  worked  out  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
use  of  those  barges.     In  the  last  six  months  of  1943  Comm.odity  Credit 
Corporation  moved  approximately  1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Minne- 
apolis and  Chicago  to  lower  Mississippi  River  and  Tennessee  River  ports 
by  barge,  and  it  is  estimated  the  1944  movement  will  be  approximately  * 
3,000,000  bushels. 

5.  Feed  Grain  ^£0^^  ^^l.-^i'^IPi.^ 

One  of  the  serious  feed  grain  supply  problems  has  been  the  movement 

to  California.     Canadian  wheat  of  feed  grade  was  desired.  From 

December  to  March  we  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Trans-  ,1*' 

portation  in  obtaining  boats  through  the  War  Shipping  Admdni strati on 

to  move  approximately  6,000,000  bushels  of  grain  from  Vancouver  to 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     Later,  vj-hen  military  demands  cuf  the  \,^'' 

movement  to  an  occasional  cargo,  arrangements  were  made  with  U.S'. 

railroads  to  supply  empty  box  cars  to  Canadian  lines  to  return  with 

Canadian  wheat.     The  volum.e  of  this  movement  has  varied  from.  10  to 

50  cars  per  day.     Some  Australian  v/heat  has  been  loaded  and  is  novr  en 

route  for  west  coast  ports,  which  will  meet  the  deficit  created  by 

lack  of  coastwise  shipping. 

V 

6.  -    Curtailment  of  the  Juice_Grape  Movement 

In  late  summer  of  1943  it  appeared  that  the  demand  for  refrigerator 
cars  for  the  movement  of  perishables  in  October  would  be  higher  than 
in  any  previous  monthly  period.     October  is  normally  a  peak  month  for 
the  year,  and  ivi  th  the  prospective  hea-^/y  movement,  the  possibility  of 
cutting  the  refrigerator , car  requirements  was  examined. 

There  is,  in  normal  years,  a  movement  of  14,000  to  16,000  carloads  of 
fresh  grapes  from  California  to  the  central  and  eastern  United  States 
during  October.     A  program  wrs  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Branch  for  the  diversion  of  all  available  raisin  type 
grapes    to  be  dried  for  raisins  and  for  the  crushing  in  California 
wineries  of  a  large  amount  of  juice  grapes  that  ordinarily  m.ove  fresh 
to  the  East.     Fortunately,  the  shortage  of  boxing  materials  lent 
urgency  to  the  program,  with  the  result  that  for  the  season  of  1943 
there  was  a  reduction  of  approximately  9000  ca-rloads  of  juice  grapes 
moved  from  California,  most  of  which  was  in  October. 


Furthier  assistance  was  given  by  the  broadening  of  the  drying  program 
for  peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruit,  with  the  result  that  October 
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loadings  in  refrif^erator  cars  instead  of  peaking,,  as  in  usual  years, 
maintained  substantially  the  level  of  September  and  November.    We  feel 
that  this  diversion  of  juice  grapes  averted  v/hat  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  very  serious  refrigerator  car  shortage  in  that  month. 

7.  Carin^d  Goods_iiti  Refrigerator  Cars 

A  special  study  was  made  of  the  movem.ent  of  canned  goods  which  ordinarily 
move  in  refrigerator  cars  between  the  first  of  October  and  the  30th  of 
April,  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  restricting  the  shipments  in 
refrigerator  cars  to  the  period  November  1  to  j)/[arch  31. 

A  check  was  made  of  seasonal  temperatures  of  past  years  at  key  points 
throughout  the  Central  and  Y/estern  States,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was 
possible  to  recommend  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  that  canned 
goods  be  required  to  move  in  box  cars  up  to  November  1  on  and  south  of  a 
line  running  roughly  from  the  northern  border  of  California  directly 
east  to  Chicago.    Action  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
m.erce  Commission  which  substantially  followed  the  lines  of  this  plan, 
to  free  refrigerator  cars  for  other  essential  uses. 

8 .  £i£.'21iiioiis_^^^^  i^lS 

A  study  made  in  connection  mth  our  industry  conservation  proscram  in- 
dicated that  current  movem.ents  of  many  commodities  were  taking  place 
under  routings  which  ranged  as  ro.uGh  as  90  percent  longer  than  direct 
practical  routes.    A  recommendation  was  thereupon  made  to  the  Office 
of  Defense^  Transportation  that  an  order  be  issued  limiting  the.  amount 
of  permissible  circuity  on  all  commodities  to  30  percent.     The  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  such  an  order 
might  tend  tc  channel  unusually  heavy  traffic  movements  along  the 
direct  routes,  and  thus  cause  congestion ^  and  undertook  an.  independent 
study  from,  a  check  of  waybills  during  one  week  in  January,  1944.  We 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  results  of  the  .Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation investigation,  nor  has  any  action  been  taken  to  limit  cir- 
cuity up  to  the  present  time. 

9.  Grain  from  Canada  by  Rail 

In  September,  1943,  officials  of  the  War  Food  AdmAnistration  became 
apprehensive  that  existing  wheat  supplies  in  the  United  States  were 
being  exhausted  at  a  dangerous  rate.    With  the  record  livestock  and 
poultry  population 'in  the  co  untry,  unusually  large  amounts  of  wheo.t 
were  being  consumed  for  feed.     As  much  wheat  was  being  imported  from 
Canada  over  the  Great  Lakes  as  available  snipping  allowed,  and  it  was 
considered  essential  that  as  much  as  40  million  bushels  of  wheat  be  im- 
ported'  by  rail  from  Canada  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  move  by  water. 
The  arrangements  for  this  movement  were  conducted  by  the.  Office  of 
Transportation  of  the  ViTar  Food  Administration  wit.h  our  a.ssistance. 
Repeated  conferences  were  held'  with  officials  of  the  Association  of 


American  Railroads,  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,   Interstate  Commerce 
Cormnission,  Coinrnodity  Credit  Corporation,  The  Office  of  the  Transport 
Controller  for  Canada,  The  Canadian  iYheat  Board,  The  Canadian  Shipping 
Board,  and  officials  of  Canadian  railroads, 

Demejids  upon  the  Canadian  roads  for  their  o-wn  transportation  v/ero  so 
heavy  that  they  coi;.ld  not  permit  any  substantial  number  of  box  cars  of 
Canadian  roads  to  be  used  to  get  this  wheat  into-  the  United  States  after 
purchase  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.     The  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  the  Interstate  CorF.ierce  Commdssion  refused  to  authorize 
the  delivery  of  cars  owned  by  U.S.  roads  empty  to  Canadian  lines  for 
grain  loading  until  after  the  unusually  heavy  movement  of  spring  wheat 
from,  the  Northwest  had  been  taken  care  of.     This  seriously  delayed  the 
start  of  the  program,  which  did  not  get  under  way  in  volume  until  January, 
when  it  was  possible  to  send  an  average  of  200  cars  per  dny  to  Canada  for 
return  mth  Canadian  wheat.     The  movement  continued  in  varying  volum.e 
until  May  15,  when  it  was  discontinued  because  of  the  urgent  demand  for 
grain  cars  for  the  new  winter  wheat  crop,  of  v/hich  harvest  v;as  commenced 
in  June.     The  program  was  later  broadened  to  include  oats.     In  total, 
25,000  cars  of  Canadian  grain  were  imported  through  the  medium,  of  this 
arrangement.     This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  45  million  bushels. 

C.  fRIORITIES 


1.    £^i°£.ij^ie_s  on  Gasoline,   Tires,  and  Parts  for  Motor  Trucks 

Our  annual  report  for  1942-1943  referred  to  the  certification  of  a 
priority  list  for  motor  trucks  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
in  the  spring  of  1943,  when  gasoline  supplies  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
were  at  a  critically  low  level.     The  controls  then  initiated, by  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  have  been  m.odified  from,  time  to  time 
as  im.provement  in  the  gasoline  supply  permitted. 

Anticipating  an  eventual  shortage  of  tires  and  replacement  parts  for 
trucks,  we  have  cooperated  with  the  Y\[ar  Production  Board  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  single  joint  priority  list  to  cover  motor  truck  services 
and  commodities. 

Five  categories  of  essentiality  were  set  up.    No.  1,  the  highest  rating 
was  applied  to  essential  sanitary,  police,  fire  fighting  activities,  and 
for  certain  military  uses.     Class  No.  2  included  all  perishable  food  and 
agricultural  products,  except  melons;  with  grain,   cotton,  wool,  and  certain 
other  commodities  in  Group  3.     Groups  4  and  5  embraced  things  less  essen- 
tial to  the  diet,   such  as  coffee^  tea,  beverap-es,  melons,  and  like  com.- 
m.odities.     The  essentiality  list  as  prepared  was  correlated  with  the 
Certificate  of  War  Necessity  Code  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
so  that  it  might-  be  readily  interpreted  and  understood  by  the  field 
organizations  of  that  agency  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
familiar  with  application  of  the  Code. 
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Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  were  informally  notified 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  that  they  expect  formally  to  re- 
quest the  Vifar  Food  Administration  and  the  Uar  Production  Board  to  submit 
such  an  essentiality  list  to  govern  the  distribution  of  heavy  duty  tires, 
of  which  there  is  a  critical  shortage.     The  list  at  hand  having  been 
developed  for  that  specific  purpose,  steps  were  iinmediately  taken  to  have 
it  cleared  with  the  Commodity  Branches  in  the  Office  of  Distribution,  and 
at  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year  most  of  this  clearance  had  been  obtained. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  formal  request  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, the  list  will  finally  be  cleared  with  other  interested  agencies  of 
tne  Yifar  Food  Administration  and  submitted  for  signature  of  the  War  Food 
Administrator. 

•2.     Pri.or_i_ti_es__on  Transcontinental  Rail  Traffic 

Our  last  annual  report  mentioned  the  development  of  a  priority  list  for 
application . to  the  movement  of  transcontinental  traffic  by  rail,  in  anti- 
cipation of  congestion  on  lines  operating  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
which  we  had  been  warned  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  might  be 
expected. 

Work  on  this  list  was  continued  into  the  fiscal  year  and  was  completed 
ready  for  use  before  October  1,     In  addition  to  the  list,  procedures  had 
been  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
Yifar  Production  Board,  and  War  Food  Administration  under  which  applications 
for  relief  from  hardship  were  to  be  submitted  to  us  on  commodities  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Food  Administration  and  to  the    War  Production 
Board  on  others,  for  recommendation  as  to  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
request. 

Fortunately,  the  construction  of  additional  railroad  terminals  and  passing 
tracks,  and  diversion  of  traffic  from  congested  lines,  made  it  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  handle  the  volum.e  of  traffic  which  had  given  concern 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  the  list  has  not  been  em- 
ployed up  to  the  present.     It  may  yet  have  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
major  .drive  in  the  Pacific  v/hich" would  require  the  movement  of  a  heavy 
volume  of  freight  and  troops,  or  if  an  unusually  severe  winter  should 
bringthe  operating  abilityof  the  railroads  to  the  breaking  point. 

.    .  D.     FORECASTS  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  TRAFFIC  MOVEl^iENTS 

The  foundation  of  much  of  the  work  of  the  Division  is  the  accurate  pre- 
diction in  advance  of  the  volume  of  traffic  movem.ent  anticipated  in  the 
marketing  of  the  important  foods  and  fibers.     Lim.ited  pers'onriel  ha-s  not 
permitted  the  complete  forecasting  of  all  commodities  over  which  the-  War 
Food-Administration  has  responsibility,  and  the  effort  has  been  to  con- 
centrate on  those  where  the  likelihood  of  trouble  was  greatest,  such  as 
in  the  movemient  of  livestock,  perishables  which  require  the  .protection  of 
refrigerator  cars  when  m-oved  by  rail,  and  fats  and  oils  which  move  in  tank 
cars,  the  supply  of  which  has  been  extremely  limited. 


1.    Ref  rig;_era_tor_C_ars_ 

Boginnin.f!;  in  the  closing  months  of  1943,  we  have  prepared  forecasts  of 
traffic  moveinents  of  commodities  that  require  ref rip:erator  cars  so  that 
combinations  of  unusually  heavy  movements  of  different  commodities  that 
might  cause  trouble  could  be  foreseen.     Gradually  extending  the  period 
of  these  estimates,  we  are  now  making  firm  forecasts  up  to  three  months 
in  advance,  v/ith  tentative  forecasts .  up  to  six  months  in  the  future. 
Each  month  these  forecasts  are  revised  to  reflect  changes  in  crop  or 
industrial  prospects  and  distribution  made  to  officials  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
interested  persons  in  the  VlTar  Food  Administration  and  the  Yifar  Production 
Board.     The  preparation  of  these  statistics  requires  separate  analyses 
of  movements  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats  and  m.eat  products,  butter, 
cheese,   eggs,  mar;'arine,  dressed  poultry,  beverages,   canned  cheese, 
canned  milk,  and  canned  foods  other  than  milk  and  cheese.    As  our  expe** 
rience  with  these  forecasts  has  grown,  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of 
accuracy  has  been  attained.     The  latest  month  for  which  we  have  a  check 
revealed  less  than  2  percent  variation  between  our  forecast  and  the 
amount  of  traffic  actually  moved. 

During  the  year  just  closed  studies  have  been  continued  on  location  and 
activity  of  the  various  tyoes  of  processing  plants  in  the  fats  and  oils 
industry,  based  upon  figures • secured  from  the  Commerce  and  Interior 
Departments.     This  data  reveals  the  monthly  production  figures  of  the 
various  animal  and  vegetable  oils.     For  the  first  time  the  maximum 
monthly  production  figures  of  the  crushers,  refineries,  and  hydro- 
genating  plants  throughout  the  industry  for  a  complete  year  are  assem- 
bled and  tabulated,  thereby  giving  us  definite  information  as  to  the 
seasonality  of  the  industry.     The  study  reveals  where  each  oil  is  pro- 
duced, when  it  is  produced, and  the  quantity.     This  information  will  be 
invaluable  should  our  transportation  situation  reach  that  point  where 
allocation  of  tank  cars  becom.es  imperative,  which  now  appears  as  an 
immediate  possibility.     But  before  reaching  this  point,  the  information 
sheds  light  on  the  appraisal  of  the  efficiency  of  current  transportation 
practices     in  the  industry,   since  it  is  now  knoivn  where  production  is 
located.    Yi[hen  this  data  is  studied,  together  with  the  information 
gleaned  from  the  study  of  that  available  on  Form  ODT-PLT-131,  to  be 
described  later,  it  becomes  possible  to  chart  the  movements  of  the 
various  oils  and  to  appraise  -with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  economic 
efficiency  of  such  transportation » 

Office  of  De_f  ein  s  e  _Tr  an  s  po  r  tat  i  on  -  -Pet  r£l  e_um  an  d  0th  e  r  Liq[u_id_Tr  an_s£or^t 
i^i  Repor  t£  ' 

The  ODT-PLT-131  reports  cover  the  origin  and  destination  of  all  tank  car 
shipments  of  vegetable  oils  and  packing-house  products.     The  assembly, 
tabulation,  and  study  of  these  data  make    possible  the'  mapping  of  the 
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monthly  transportation  pattern  of  the  industry  by  States,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  carloads  moved  in  the  industry  by  months 
throughout  the  year.    For  the  first  time  reliable  data  are  available  on 
the  shipments  of  the  various  vegetable  oils  and  packing-house  products 
that  move  in  tank  cars,  where  those  shipments  or igina te , ' what  they  are, 
where  they  g;o,  and  the  amount  of  each  product  moved.     These  data  v.'ere 
first  collected  on  October  15,  1943,  and  hence  are  not  yet  available  for 
the  appraisal  of  the  seasonal  chanpies  in  the  transportation  pattern  of 
this  industry. 

In  the  extremely  tight  tank  car  situation  prevailing  currently,  this  in- 
formation, which  has  been  supplied  to  the  Fats  and  Oils  Branch,  is  br.sic 
in  arriving  at  the  maximum  number  of  tank  carloads  of  vegetable  oils  and 
packing-house  products  which  must  move  if  the  industry  is  to  function 
normally  and  do  its  part  in  the  war  program.     Unfortunately,  squally 
definite  information  on  the  turnaround  time  of  tank  cars  in  this  industry 
is  not  available,  on d  hence  ib  is  im-DOssible  to  find  with  exactitude  the 
number  of  cars  that  must  be  av^il^.ble  to  m.ove  these  products  if  the  indus- 
try is' not  to  suffer.     Nevertheless,  with  definite  information  at  hand  as 
to  the  number  of  tank  carloads  of  vegetable  oils  and  packing-house  pro- 
ducts that  move  m^onthly,  and  with  available  estimates  of  the  turnaround 
time,   estimates  have  been  made  and  cars  have  been  released  by  the  Fats 
and  Oils  Branch  to  other  uses  without  serious  injury  to  the  industry. 

Another  im-portant  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  reports  herein  mentioned  is 
the  reduction  of  the  information  gathered  to  maps  and  the  graphic  presenta 
tion  on  a  monthly  basis  of  the  transDcrtation  pattern  of  the  industry. 
This  study,  vxhile  revealing  less  waste  of  transportation  than  m.ight  have 
been  anticipated,  did  disclose  certain  uneconomic  hauls  and  indicate  where 
some  economies  in  transportation  might  be  effected. 

3.    Livestock  Trucking 

The  gradual  wearing  out  of  the  trucks  used  in  the  transportation  of 
agricultural  products  is  viewed  with  increasinf?:  concern,  and  the  high 
crop  goals  of  the  current  year  further  aggravate  the  already  serious 
situation . 

This  problem  is  being  approached  from,  various  angles,   one  being  a  study 
of  the  drive-ins  of  slaughter  livestock.     Data  beginning  in  January,  1942, 
and  continuing  to  the  present  are  being  carefully  surveyed  covering  the 
drive-ins  of  cattle,   calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  with  the  hope 
that  the  shift  from  truck  to  rails  may  be  determiined,  the  probable  shift 
in  the  next  year  forecast,  the  ability  of  the  trucks  to  carry  what  cannot 
be  shifted  appraised, and  the  resulting-  burden  on  the  rails  that  the  shift 
m-ust  entail  determined. 

The  entire  country  has  been  divided  into  regions  and  the  drive-ins  at  the 
markets  of  each  region  are  being  studied  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
the  retirem.ent  of  trucks  and  the  consequent  shift  to  rails  is  progressing 
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uniformly  or  unevenly,  hopinp;  thereby  to  have  adequate  background  informa-- 
tion  to  assist  materially  in  decidin.'T  where  the  situation  is  the  most 
extreme  and  where  assistance  is  most  imperatively  needed,   in  the  event 
that  the  trucks  prove  to  be  over-burdened  and  unequal  to  meeting;  the 
demands  of  the  season. 

4.  Analysis  of  Ref ri ;z;erator  Car  Construction  Program 

The  refrigerator  car  situation  is  tip;ht,  and  at  certain  times  in  the 
past  year  it  has  been  critical.     With  the  hig"h  crop  c;oals  of  the  current 
year  and  the  shift  on  long  hauls  from  refrigerator  trucks  to  rails,  there 
is  considerable  concern  about  the  ability  of  the  present  supply  of  re- 
frigerator cars  to  move  the  crops  that  are  nov/  growing. 

In  order  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  rate  of  retirement  of  refrigera- 
tor-cars and  the  number  of  cars  now  available  in  the  United  States,  a 
careful  study  was  made  of  the  Railv;ay  Equipment  Register  beginning 
January  1,  1942,  and  continuing  through  the  latest  released  nimiber. 
Figures  are  8.vailable  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  the  study  breaks  the 
number  of  refrigerator  cars  dovm  am.ong  the  kinds  of  cars,  whether  as- 
signed to  freight  or  express  service,  and  as  to  ovm er ship. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  no  attem.pt  will  be  made  to  summarize  the 
findings  of  this  study  other  than  to  say  that  from  October  1,   1942,  to 
October  1,  1943,  when  only  9  refrigerator  cars  were  built,  1644  cars 
were  retired,  leaving  144,535  refrigerator  cars  oi/raed  in  the  United 
States,   including  approxii.-.ately  5,000  in  shops  for  repairs. 

Having:  acquired  the  basic  data  on  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  in 
service  and  having  examined  the  records  of  previous  years  to  determine 
an  average  nuTLber  of  retiremenbs  per  year,   this  information  is  novi  (at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year)  being  correlated  with  our  forecast  of  re- 
frigerator car  miovem.ents  for  the  remainder  of  1944,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  quarterly  requirements  for  the  first  six  months  of  1945  to  serve  as 
the  basis     for  a  request  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the 
War  Production  Board  for  the  development  of  a  program  for  the  building 
of  an  adequate  number  of  nevv  refrigerator  cars  to  m^eet  those  prospective 
requirements.     A  final  determination  of  what  number  v/ill  be  asked  has  not 
been  made,  but  present  indications  arc  that  it  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10,000  new  cars. 

5.  Eastbound  Transcontinental  Movement  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

A  special  study  wa.s  developed  presenting  a  statistical  picture  of  carlot 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  move  under  refrigeration  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  months  of  May,   June,  July,  and  August, 
1944,   copies  of  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  C.  W.   Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Re- 
frigerator Car  Section,  Association  of  American  Railroads  in  Chicago, 
who  is  joint  agent  for  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  to  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  guidance  in  the  distribution  of  refrigerator  cars 
to  handle  the  movem.ent. 


6.     Studies  of  Zoned  Disbribution 


Since  the.  bep;inninp;  of  the  war  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  Government  and,  transportation  circles  of  the  advisability  of  con- 
trolling or  zoning  the  distribution  of  corjnodities  in  order  to  save 
transportation;     The  'ilmr  Production  Board  initiated  its  H.?ulage  Con- 
servation Order  T-1,  under  the  broad  provisions  of  which  it  was  intended 
that  there  would  be  created  and  set  up  specific  zoning  of  distribution 
plans  for  individual  coimodities.     Shippers  and  industry  have  seriously 
opposed. such  conpulsory  controls,    A  year  ago  the  War  Production  Board 
was  vigorously  engaged  in  trying  to  get  as  many  industries  under  zoning 
plans  as  possible  against  this  opposition.     The  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, while  urging  transportation  conservation  in  a  general,  sense, 
was  reluctant  to  approve  specific  zoning  plans.     The  War  Production 
Board  actively  urged  upon  us  the  zoning  of  distribution  of  commodities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  such  as  fats  and 
oils,  various  types  of  fruits  and  vegetables,     beer,  flour,  and  other 
commodities. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Office  of  Transportation,  v\rith  the  approval  of 
the  V\[ar  Food  Administrator,  was  that  the  War  Food  Administration  would 
take  no  steps  to  enforce  the  compulsory  zoning  of  distribution  unless 
and  until  fomally  notified  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  that 
such  steps  were  necessary.     This  position  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
effect  upon  the  attainment  of  established  production  goals,  if  such  con- 
trol of  transportation  should  (as  it  probably  v^rould).  result  in  lower 
prices  for  farm,  products  at  established  markets  through  limitations  upon 
the  available  outlets  for  a  given  crop. 

The  views  of  the  ?i[ar  Food  Administration  were  conveyed  to  the  Offi.ce  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  the  Yi[ar  Production  Board,  and  up  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  had  not  informed 
the  War  Food  Administration  of  the  necessity  for  the  zoning  of  distribu- 
tion, set  out  by  the  Administrator  as  a  precedent  to  War  Food  Administra- 
tion action . 

Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  advisable  (as  time  and  personnel  per- 
mitted) to  analyze  the  distribution  of  commodities  moving  in  volum.e  from 
which  it  was  believed  substantial  saving  mdght  be  derived  in  case  such 
a  program  were  found  necessary. 

Consequently,  preliminary  studies  were  made  on  the  following: 

Oranges  Apples  Carrots 

Grapefruit  Canned  goods  Onions 

Mix 3d  Citrus  Fruit  Potatoes 

5_lou£.  In  connection  with  one  industry  program,  a  transportation  task 
group  of  the  Flour  Milling  Advisory  Committee  made  a  special  study  and 
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report  on  the  inoveinent  of  approximately  285,000  carloads  of  flour  shipped 
in  1943.     Conclusions  drawn  from  that  study  were  that  the  cross-hauling 
of  flour  is  snail,  and  did  not  warrant  further  attention,. 

Beer.     Our  last  annual  report  referred  to  the  study  of  the  transportation 
"of  beer  begun  when  the  Beverage  Branch  was  a  part  of  the  War  Production 
Board.     Those  studies  were  further  developed  after  the  Beverage  Branch 
was  officially  transferred  to  the  ''Yar  Food  Administration  July  1,  194  3, 
and  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  Y;ith  representatives  of  the  brewing 
industry  in  an  effort  to  have  then  voluntarily  agree  to  a  plan  which 
would  save  a  large  amount  of  transportation  in  the  national  distribution 
of  m.alt  beverages.     The  industry  seriously  resisted  zoning  and  suggested 

as  an  alternative  the  fixing  of  quotas  in  terms  of  car-miles,  for  each 
manufacturer,  to  be  a  given  percentage  less  in  each  quarter  than  the 
amount  of  car-miles  used  in  the  sam.e  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  brevj-ing  jjidustry  would  voluntarily 
undertake  such  a  program  only  if  the  same  or  some  similar  plans  were 
applied  to  shippers  generally.     The  breviers'   conclusions  were  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  but  have  never  been  acted  upon 
because  of  the  impasse  in  the  imposition  of  zoned  distribution  upon 
industry. 

We  have  continued  to  study  the  movement  of  beer  with  particular  relation 
to  its  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  have  advised  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  the  past  year  when  the  industry  was  asked  to  use 
box  cars  instead  of  refrigerator  cars  for  beer  movements,  and  upon 
occasions  when  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  for  beer  was . prohibited 
for  short  periods. 

7.     Special  Study  of  Ice  Requirements  in  the  South 

At  the  suggestion  of  the   Chief  of  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch,  who 
had  in  mind  the  serious  shortage  of  ice  for  the  icing  of  refrigerator 
cars  in  the  summer  of  1943,  a  comprehensive  survey  was  made  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  of  estimated  ice  requirements  for  the  movement  of 
carlot  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  perishable 
comm.odities  from  ten  States  in  the  South  and  Southeast  during  the  m.onths 
of  May^  June,   July,  and  August,  1944.     Giving  due  consideration  to  the 
increase  in  ice  manufacturing  capacity  and  the  seasonal  storage  caDaciliy 
over  last  year,  and  the  increased  amount  of  ice  in  store  in  preparation 
for  the  heavy  demands  of  the  summer  months,  it  was  concluded  that  there 
should  be  no  concern  over  a  shortage  of  ice  for  car  refrigeration  for 
the  movement  of  crops  from  the  involved  area  this  summer.     It  was  found 
that  manpower  difficulties  would  probably  create  local  shortages  that 
would  have  to  be  met  by  the  transportation  of  ice  from  outside  areas* 
This,  however,  is  not  an  abnormal  condition  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
over-all  situation  was  satisfactory.     This  report  was  confidentially 
circulated  to  interested  branches  of  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
to  the  Ice  Manufacturers  Association,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would    be  no  distribution  or  release  of  information  contained  in  the 
report. 
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Shortly  after  it  was  created,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  under- 
took the  monthly  forecasting  of  principal  coirnnodity  movenents  in  order 
to  anticipate  traffic  trends  and  be  prepared  to  act  wherever  indications 
disclosed  the  probability  of  difficulty  in  rail  transportation.  The 
foundation  of  this  forecast  was  in  the  submission  of  monthly  reports  from 
large  shippers  of  various  commodities  stating  their  expected  requirements 
for  the  foll.owing  month,  compared  with  shiDments  of  the  same  month  in  the 
previous  year.     Experience  with  the  shippers'  estimates  disclosed,  however, 
marked  inadequacies  in  the  sample  on  many    commodities,  among  which  v;ere 
grains  and  livestock.     The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  therefore, 
sought  assistance  from  other  Government  agencies,  including  the  War  Food 
Administration,  in  interpreting  the  shippers'  estim.ates,  and  advice  as 
to  traffic  trends  of  commodities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Food 
Administration.     An  Inter-Agency  Forecast  Committee  v/as  set  up,  of  ^Ahich 
the  Chief  of  this  Division  is  a  mem-ber. 

It  immediately  became  apparent  that  the  shipper  sam.ple  on  the  commodities 
mentioned  was  wholly  inadequate  and  misleading,  and  we  thereupon  undertook 
to  make  our  oknu  interpretations  of  the  trends  of  movem.ent  in  these  fields 
and  to  advise  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  of  our  own  estimates  of 
their  movement,  which  are  accepted  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
in  connection  with  the  forecasts. 

For  advice  on  livestock  we  sought  the  assistance  of  a  livestock  trans- 
portation expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  an  authority 
on  livestock  transportation.     To  assist  in  arriving  at  a  forecast  on 
grain,  we  have  set  up  in  the  Division  procedures  which  include  analyses 
of  current  receipts  of  various  tynes  of  ?rrain  at  primary  markets,  amounts 
in  store  at  terminals  and  sub-terminals,  weekly  flour  production  by 
regions  and  for  five  important  milling  centers,  with  the  rate  of  flour 
mill  activity  in  com.parison  vath  the  production  and  activity  of  1942  and 
1943,  together  with  other  pertinent  detail  used  in  analyzing  current 
trends  and  predicating  future  monthly  movements. 

E.     MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

1.    Re£0£t___o£  jbh£  Wa£  F_0£d_jidmd^^  for  the  Office  of  Economic 

Stabilization 

During  the  year  an  elaborate  reuort  on  the  War  Food  Administration  food 
program,  and  related  activities  was  submit-^ed  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization.     The  section  of  that 
report  deal ing  with  transportation  was  prepared  by  this  Division^  in- 
cluding recomm.ehdations  made  for  improvement  of  transportation  facilities 
considered  essential.    Amcnfi:  these  xvas  the  recommendation  that  a  program, 
be.  undertaken  for  the  construction  of  at  least  5,000  new  refrigerator 
cars  to  handle  perishable  traffic. 
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2.  Pr£duction_Goa_ls_f£r__194£.  _  ■ 

In  tne  preparation'  of  the  planned  production  goals  for  1945  crops,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  ;of  Distribution  conside'red  it  advisable  to  have 
crop  requirements  analyzed  in  the  light  of  transporfation ,  storage,  and 
processing  facilities  -expected  to  be  available  for  their  handling. 

In  this  work  the  Transportation  Conservation  and  Investigation  Division 
is  charged  with  the  analyses  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  sub- 
mission of  apnropriete  recommendations,  where  necessary,  -to  bring  pro- 
duction goals  in  line  with  the  transportation  facilities  available  for 
the  moveiiient  of  the  particular  cominodities  or  group  of  commodities  con- 
cerned.    Individuals  on  the  staff  have  been  appointed  as  members  of 
commodity  goal  committees  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  rye  and  rice,  vegetables 
fruit,  and  oil  crops. 

In  preparation  for  this  work  a  study  was  begun  some  time  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  determine  the  loss  of  truck  transport  capacity  now 
taking  place  through  the  wearing  out  of  trucks,  and  other  factors'  bearing 
upon  deterioration  of  truck  services. 

While  the  railroads  are  in  a  position  to  absorb  some  diversion  of  freight 
from  trucks,  motor  tri.ick  transportation  must  be  relied  upon  for  certain 
types  of  hauling,  and  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  such  truck  services 
be  maintained.     In  this  project,  as  a  first  approach,  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  determine  the  gross  or  total  truck  carrying  capacity  by  States 
from  data  furnished  by  the  Publ ic  Roads  Administration.     These  data  are 
then  analyzed  in  conjunction  with  truck  inventory  data  assembled  by  the 
Highway  Traffic  Advisory  Committee-  of  the  Public  Roads  Administration  for 
the  War  Department. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  it  is  expected  by 
meafis  of  other  methods  planned,  the  results  of  the  investigation  can  be 
checked  and  new  j.nformatioh  added  to  either  substantiate  or  correct  the 
preliminary  appraisal  of  motor  truck  facilities.     It  will  then  be  our 
purpose  to  break  down  the  utilization  of  truck  capacity  according  to 
usage,  kinds  of  business,  and  for  bver-the-road  categories  principally 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  this  inform.ation  can  be  developed. 

3.  Admin  i_st£a_ti_on_o_f  Tran£P£r_tation_0£de_r  s 

The  administration  of  Yifar  Production  Board  Order  No.  T-1,  as  applied  to 
molasses,  syrup,  and  vinegar,  has  been  handled' by  us  throughout  the  year, 
and  careful  checks  on > the  movements  of  these  commodities  have  been  main- 
tained, wi  th  the  result  that  very  little  transportation  has  been  used 
uneconomically m  these  shipments. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  corn  syrup  also  moved  under  T-1,  but 
on  January  13,  1944,  the  wet  corn  millers  began  operation  under  Transporta 
tion  Request  Wo.  2,  knovm  as  TR-2 ,  which  grants  protection  from  the 


anti-trust  laws  when  customers  and  facilities  are  exchan.Tecl  among:  members 
of  the  industry  mth  the 'purpose  of  savine;  transportation.     Soon  after 
this  arrangement  v;as  completed,  and  the  wet  corn  millers  cooperated  so 
willingly  and  effectively  in  the  saving  of  transportation,  it  was  decided 
to  relieve  them,  of  the  trouble  of  reporting  further  under  T-1,  and  accord- 
ingly corn  syrup  was  removed  from  this  order. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  wet  corn  millers  are  making  exchanges  of 
customers  and  reporting  their  exchangees,  as  prescribed  by  the  law,  with 
the    result  that  transportation  is  being' conserved. 

4 .  £i_stan£e__to  th_e  Di£e c_tor_  of  the_  Oi'£i^e__of  Tran£p£r_tation 

During;  the  past  year  three  men  have  held  the  office  of  Director  of  Trans- 
portation.    The  Director  of  Transportation  has  no  staff  outside  of  secre- 
tarial assistance.     In  many  ways  the  Transportation  Conservation  and 
Investigation  Division  has  served  as  a  staff  for  hin,  developing  informa- 
tion on  commodity  movements,   giving  counsel  and  assistance  on  transporta- 
tion problems,  and  undertaking  specific  assignments  at  his  request. 
Consequently,  a  large  amount  of  time  and  work  have  been  de^'-oted  to  the 
Office  of  Transportation  in  the  past  twelve  months. 

5,  In  its  activities  of  the  fiscal  year  embraced  in  this  report,  the 
Transportation  Conservation  and  Investigation  Division  was  rendered 
substantial  assistance  and  advice  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Trans- 
portation Rates  and  Services  Division  of  this  Branch,  and  acknowledgment 
is  made  of  their  cheerful  cooperation. 

F.     SHORT-COMINGS  OF  THE  1943-44  PROGRAM 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Division  over  the  past  year,  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  work  done  has  been  rather  severely  limited  by  the 
size  of  our  staff.     Some  of  the  investigations  that  have  been  undertaken 
have  required  a  great  deal  of  research  and  development  of  primary  statis- 
tics of  a  com.plex  nature.     In  order  to  do  the  best  job  on  such  a  project, 
the  individual  responsible  for  the  work  should  not  be  burdened  with  too 
m.any  other  activities,   so  that  he  may  give  a  substantial  amount  of  un- 
divided attention  and  concentration  to  the  problem. 

This  has  not  been  possible  with  our  present  lirited  force.  ^ The  time  of 
a  number  of  the  members  of  the  staff  has  been  devoted  to  a  wide  variety 
of  duties,  illustrated  by  the  preceding  account  of  last  year's  performance. 
Further,  such  a  disDersion  of  energies  prevents  a  desirable  degree  of 
specialization  in  certain  types  of  work.    ''.Ye  have  tried  to  develop  this 
specialization  in  fields  where  the  most  serious'  problems  of  transportation 
are  expected,  but  we  are  left  vulnerable  in  many  other  directions. 

Specifically,  we  recognize  that  our  activities  in  the  transportation  of 
grain  and  grain  products  have  not  been  adequate..   These  constitute  an 
important  segment  of  the  transportation  of  farm  products,  yet  in  meeting 
problems  dealing  with  grain  and  grain  products,  we  have  had  to  rely  upon 
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assembling,  at  the  moment,  v/hateyer  data  had  been  acquired  by.  other 
aprencies  of  the  War  Food  Administration  for  wholly  different  purposes. 
Because  these  data  were  for  other  purposes,  they  have  not  often  supDlied 
the  information  we  require.     If  we  expect  to  do  the  rig;ht  kind  of  a  job, 
we  should  have  the  ability  to  acquire  the  information  reg-arding  grain 
traffic  movements  in  form  that  will  meet  our  needs. 

The  same  situation  applies  with  respect  to  the  movements  of  livestock. 
Livestock  marketing  is  a  field  of  its  own,  and  one  that  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  war  food  program.     So  far  the  railroads  have  been  able 
to  absorb  the  additional  load  placed  upon  them  by  reason  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  trucking  services,  but  that  deterioration  proceeds  s teadily , , wi  th 
a  critical  tire  shortage  facing  us  now.    We  have  under  way  a  study  of  the 
decline  in  the  marketings  of  livestock  by  truck  for  the  United  States,  and 
examination  of  the  study  brin<:^s  the  realization  that  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface.     The  marketing  of  livestock  is  not  one  nation-wide  problem. 
It  is  a  combination  of  15  or  20  regional  problems,  varying  according  to 
type  of  livestock,  degree  of  concentration  of  production,  seasonal  move- 
ments and  markets.     This  work  should  bo  broadened  and  intensified. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  tank  cars,  and  every 
indication  points  to  a  like  condition  in  refrigerator  cars  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.     These  v/ill  be  aggravated  by  the  impending  shortage 
of  heavy  duty  tires  for  motor  vehicle  transportation,  particularly  im^- 
portant  in  the  marketing  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  m.any  areas. 
Our  present  staff  should  be  substantially  augiriented  if  these  nroblems 
are  to  be  met. 

It  should  be  understood  that  transportation  emergencies  must  be  dealt 
with  immediately    upon  their  development,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  wait 
until  the  em.ergency  develops  before  giving  thought  to  xvhat  may  be  done. 
Tt  must  be  anticipated,  and  the  traffic  load  estim.ated  in  advance,  in 
relation  to  the  current  tr^n spor tation  facilities  available,  v'hich  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  advance  estimates  of  traffic  m.ovements  in 
considerable  detail. 

A  few  m.onths  ago  we, were'  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  determination  of 
crop  production  goal.s  .fpr  1945.     Our  job  is  to  take  the  requirements  set 
by  the  Commodity  Branches  and  the  Civilian  Food  Requirements  Brtmch, 
•translate  them  into  transportation  requirements,  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions mth  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  to  handle 
the  prospective  marketing  goals.     Members  of  the-  staff  have  been  appointed 
on  commodity  goal  committees  for  feed  grains,  v/heat,  rye,  .rice,  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  oil  crops.     It  now  seems  evident  that  our  recommendations  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities  for  handling  many  of  these 
commodities  will  have  to  be  based  upon  general  studies  already  made, 
temipered  by  our  experience  in  the  handling  of  crops  of  1944  end  past 
years.-    We  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  detailed  comrr-'Odity  studies  we 
should'like  in  order  to  feel  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  recommendations 
expected  of  us  in  this  highly  imnortant  feature  of  the  war  food  program. 
Looking  toward  1945  pnd  the  establishment  of  crop  goals  for  1946,  we 
beliei^'e  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  the  developm.ent  of 
a  special  program  for  this  purpose,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
ouf^^^tl -n.  wi  th  nnr  pr'^'^^nt  budp'eto.-^y  and  p rs or. ri '^eiUnf  limi  tations- 
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The  Transportation  Rates  k  Services  Division  vxas  originally  formed  in  1939 
to  adiainister  the  provisions  of  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustnent 
Act  of  1938.  '  This  lav\r  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority/-  to  make 
complaint  to  the '  Interstate  .Commerce  Commission  Yvdth  respect  to  the  rates, 
charges,  tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to  the  transportation  of  farm 
products  vfhether  by  rail,  water,  motor  carrier,  or  other  ineans  of  trans- 
portation.    The  same  law  authorized  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  Cooperative  Associations  of  Farmers  in  m.aking  complaints  to  the 
regulatory  bodies  v\rith'  respect  to  the  sam.e  items  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  Secretary  is  likewise  authorized  to  appear  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Corrmiission  in  cases  involving  the  transportation  conditions 
surrounding  the  farmi  products  on  the  same  basis  as  private  parties  and 
he  is  further  authorized  to  carry  unsatisfactory  decisions  to  the  courts 
if  necessary. 

On  February  1,  1943,  the  administration  of  the  28-Hour  Law  was  transferred 
to  the  Di■'^7ision•     This  law  (public  No.   340)  is  designed  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  animals  while  in  transit  by  railroads  or  other  means  of  transportation 
in  interstate  commerce.     Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  ca.rriers  of  live 
stock  aro  prevented  from  confining  such  live  stock  in  cars,  boats,  or 
vessels  for  a  period  longer  than  28  hours  without  unlgading  them  in  the 
humane  manner  into  properly  equipped  pens  for  rest,  vj-ater,  and  feeding  for 
a  period  of  at  least  5  consecutive  hours#     The  23  hour  confinem.ent  provision 
may  be  extended  to  36  hours  on  written  request  of  the  ovmer  or  person  in 
custody  of  any  particular  shipment*  . 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  the  duties  and  assignm.ents  of  the  Division 
increased  and  became  varied  in  character.    Advice  and  counsel  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Division  were  increasingly  sought  by  other  Branches  of  the 
Department  and  the  Yfar  Food  Administration,  as  well  as  Government  Agencies 
such  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  War  Production  Board,  Interstate 
Coiimierce  Coi-nrTilssion,  Office  of  Defense  Transportati  on,-  Foreign  Sconomic 
Administration,  etc.     Most  of. the  advice  sought  was  in  connection  with 
physical  movement  of  agricultural  products,  rav^r  and  processed,  and  as  to 
the  freight  rate  structure  under  which  such  coirmodi ties  presently  move. 

Many  of  the  projects  handled  during  the  past  fiscal  year  have,  resulted  in 
considerable  savings  in  transportation  costs  to  producers  and  processors 
of  agricultural  products.     At  the  sam.e  tim.e,  many  a^ssignments  were  handled 
Yfhich  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  War  Food  Administration 
and,  therefore,  lessened  the  financial  burden  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
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Because 'of  congested  conditions  on  the  railroads,  due  to  wartime  traffic 
demo.nds,  former  existing  schedules  of  live  stock  trains  were,  in  a  great 
many  cases,  disrupted  or  abandoned,  and  the  number  of  violations  of  the 
28-Hour  law  have  increased  vj-ith  a  resultant  upswing  in  a  number  of  cases 
reported  for  prosecution  in  the  courts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,138  reports  of  apparent  violations  of  the  lavr  were 
received.     Investigations  v/ere  completed  in  1,736  cases.     795  cases  were 
sent  to  the  Solicitor  for  prosecution  by  the  United  States  Attorneys  in 
the  various  districts,  and  365  cases  are  tloyt  in  the  course  of  preparation 
for  similar  handling. 

310  cases  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  courts  and  penalties  aggregating 
^553, 600  vrere  imposed  on  the  railroads.     As  of  June  30,  1944,  773  cases 
were  pending  in  the  courts,   108  vfcre  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  o.wait-' 
ing  transmittal  to  the  United  States  Attorneys,  458  cases  v/ere  under 
investigation,  and  there  were  372  reports  of  violations  on  hand  which  had 
received  only  a  preliminary  review. 

C.    ACTIVITIES  DIRECTLY  AFFECTING  IRODUCERS 

With  respect  to  our  activities  under  Section  201  and  other  assignments 
groiTing  out  of  the  war,-  this  report  is  broken  into  two  divisions.     First  - 
those  activities  directly  affecting  producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  second  -  those  affecting  primarily  the  shipping  programs  of  the  War 
Food  Administration. 

As  an  indication  of  our  activities  under  the  first  heading,  the  Division 
participated  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  16  formal 
complaints,  21  investigation  and  suspension  dockets,  and  12  finance 
dockets,  all  of  which  involved  rail  carriers.    We  also  participated  in 
2  formal  motor  carrier  proceedings  and  4  investigation  and  suspension 
proceedings  involving  motor  rates.     Jn  addition  to  the  l&tter,  we  partici- 
pated in  7  motor  carrier  cases  involving  intrastate  rates,  rules,  and 
regulations  before  State  Public  Service  Commissions.     Finally,  we  partici- 
pated in  one  investigation  docket  before  the  Maritim.e  Commission  involving 
wharfage  charges.     This  Tnakes  a  total  of  63  cases  before  Governmental 
authorities  in  which  we  took  a?a  active  part. 

It  lias  always  been  our  desire  and' aim  to  negotiate  rate  adjustments  v/ith 
carriers  v/henever  possible  v/ithout  bringing  them,  to  litigation.  This 
method  is  always  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  the  benefits  therefrom  accrue 
to  producers' at  a  m.uch  earlier  date  than  otheriTise.     During  the  fiscal 
3^ear  1943-44,  we  negotiated  56  such  adjustm.ents  on  twenty  separate 
agricultural  commodities. 

During  the  year  we  were  called  upon  by  other  Branches  and  Divisions  of  the 
War  Food  Acjmini strati  on  to  furnish  approxim.ately  12,300  separate  rate 


quotations  covering  prcictically  every  comnodity  produced  and  shipped  by 
the  farmers,     Sone  of  the  cases  illustrative  of  our  work  are  described 
be  lev/, 

!•     Ex  Increased  Rates  and  Charges 

Probably  our  largest  contribution  to  the  producers  of  agricultural  coinmo- 
ditics  was  our  participation  in  Ex  Parte  140  -  Increased  Rates  and  Charges, 
1942.     This  proceeding  before  ths  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  resulted 
from  a  petition  by  the  railroads  for  authority  to  increase  their  freight 
rates  generally  10  percent  to  offset  wage  increases  granted  railroad 
employees  by  the  President's  Emergency  Labor  Board,    As  a  result  of  the 
decision  in  this  case,  carriers  were  allo\7ed  increases  of  6  percent  en 
processed  agricultural  commodities,  and  3  percent  on  basic  agricultural 
products. 

Shortly  thereafter,  it  appeared  from  the  financial  reports  of  the  railroads 
that  the  increo.sed  rates  tofrether  with  the  increased  tonnacre  boin^  trans- 
ported,  because  of  the  ws.r,  were  resulting  in  revenues  far  in  excess  of 
anyone's  err.pectations.     Therefore,  this  Division  interested  several' 
Governmental  agencies  in  the  possibility  of  petitioning  the  Interstate 
Comi-ierce  Comrdssion  to  vacate  its  order  permitting  the  increased  freight 
rates  temporarily  or  permanently.    Acting  upon  those  petitions,  another 
hearing  was  held  and  the  increased  rate  order  iias  suspended  until 
December  31,  1943,    'Subsequently,  the  order  has  been  further  suspended 
until  June  30,  1944,  and  again  until  December  31,  1944,     It  has  been 
variously  estim.ated  that  the  action  taken  resulting  in' the  suspension  of 
these  increased  rates  has    saved  approxiiTF-tely  §75,000,000  annually  on  the 
freight  bill  of  agriculture, 

Follomng  the  action  taken  by  the  railroads,  as  related  above,  motor 
carriers  of  the  United  States  went  to  the  Interstate  C-ommerce  Commission 
for  permission  to  increase  their  freight  rates  by  10  percent  likev.dse. 
Severs.l  hearings  vjere  had  in  connection  with  these  rates  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  at  which  the  Diidsion  appeared  and  entered  testimony 
and  evidence.     As  a  result,  the  mooter  carriers  were  only  permitted  to 
increase  their  rates  4  parcent.     There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  savings 
to  agriculture  involved  in  these  cases, 

* 

2,     Returned  Used  Wooden  Containers 

Due  to  depleted  supplies  of  wooden  containers  used  in  the  shipment  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  v;as  believed  necessary  and  expedient  to  ask  the 
railroads  to  publish  reasonable  freight  rates  on  used  containers  vrhich 
could' be  returned  from  consuming  centers  to  the  producing  areas  in  the 
South,  Southwest,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    After  a  great  deal  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroads  involved,  we  finally • succeeded  in  having  published 
a  very  reasonable  rate  on  such  contsdners  when  returned  in  box  cars  or 
refrigerator  cars.        ■  ' 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  producers,  the  Class  23-^ 
rates  are  noY/  applied  on  traffic  originatini;:  in  the  Northern  and  Central 
States,  and  for  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  rates  of  f^.50  per  cwt..,  apply 
from  Chicago,  and  C'2.00  per  cY;t.,  from  the  territory  East  of  Chicago. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  based  on  four  months  o:q;)erionco,  ^proximately 
3,000  carloads  of  returned  containers  will  move  to  the  South;  2,400  to  the 
Southvrcst,  and  2,400  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  1944*     It  is  also  estimated 
that  based  on  previous  rates  as  coFipared  with  the  present  rates,  the 
Southern  producers  vrill  save  0227,500;  the  Southwestern  producers  |38,280; 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  .'1^168,000  -  a  total  of  approximately  t^433,580 
plus  the  ability  to  obtain  containers  v^rherein  to  pack  and  m.ove  their  products. 
Similar  negotiations  are  now  under  way  to  obtain  more  equitable  rates  for 
re-used  empty  v/ooden  egg  cases. 

3.  Half  Stage  Refrigeration 

After  several  years  research,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and 
Agricultural  Engineering  developed  that  a  system,  of  half  stage  refrigeration 
service  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  v/ould  not  only  save  producers  a 
consideroblc  amount  of  money  but  would  also  transport  the  majority  of  those 
comm.odities  as  efficiently  as  full  bunker  refrigeration.     Half  stage 
refrigeration  is  the  placing  of  ice  in  only  the  upper  halves  of  bunlcers- 
of  refrigerator  cars  on  gates  or  staging  built  into  the  cars  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Bureau  approached  this  Division  vrith  their  findings,  and- a  member  of  our 
staff  accompanied  members  of  the  Bureau  on  three  transportation  tests  from 
California  to  Hew  York  City.     Convinced  of  its  merits,  a  proposal  was  dravm. 
up  here  in  the  Di\''i  si  on  and  submitted  to  the  railroads  for  publication. 
Our  suggestion  as  to  rates  to  be  charged  for  this  service  amounted  to 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  full  bmiker  refrigeration  charges.  '  In 
thb  m.eantimc,  a  verj''  serious  shortage  of  ice  occurred  in  the  Southern  and 
Southeastern  States  and  our  half  stage  refrigeration  proposal  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  CommLcrce  Commission.     They  issued  an 
order  obliging  the  railroads  to  publish  reasonable  rates,  rules,  and 
regulations  for  the  furnishing  of  half  stage  refrigeration.    Yfhen  the 
tariff  was  published,  the  charges  were  based  en  90  percent  of  the  full 
bunker  refrigeration  rates  which  was  too  high  to  permdt  a  free  use 'of  this 
service  by  shippers.     Suspension  of  this  publication  Y/as  requested,  and 
after  hearings  before  the  Commission,  the  carriers  were  finally  ordered 
to  publish  charges  for  ha  If  stage  refrigeration  service  based  on  78  per- 
cent of  the  charges  for  full  bunJker  refrigeration  •  service.     If  this  service 
is  universally  used  by  shippers  Y\rhere  refrigerator  cars  are  available 
equipped  for  half ' stage  refrigeration  service,  producers  and  shippers  can 
save  up  to  .^2,250,000  annually.  ^ 

4.  Car  Rental  Charge  in  State  of  Maine 

For  rrany  years  the '  railroads  serving  the  State  of  Maine  and  handling 
perishable  freight,  particularly  potatoes,  have  assessed  a  charge  of  ■ 
|5.00  per  car,  per  trip,  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  car  equipment.  This 
is  the  only  section  of  the  United  States  in  xYhich  such  charges  are  now  made 
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and  in  c>.' normal  production  year,  the  cost  to  producers  and  shippers  of 
potatoes,  amounts  to  approximately  02OO,,OOO« 

The  Division  has  been  trying  for  some  time  to  have  this  charge  eliminated 
without  litigation  but  all  our  efforts  have  met  with  intense  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  involved.     Since  the  War  Food  Administration 
has  become  a  large  purchaser  of  potatoes  in  Maine  as  iatcII  as  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Price  Support  Programs,  it  has  also  been 
called  upon  to  pay  this  car  rental  charge.     Therefore,  a  formal  complaint 
was  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  30,  1944, 
attacking  the  validity  of  this  charge  and  requesting  its  elimination*  If 
this  complaint  is  successful,  the  benefits  therefrom  Y/ill  accrue  not  only 
to  the  War  Food  Administration  itself,  but  also  to  all  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  potatoes  or  other  fruits  and  voget6.blcs  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

5,  Motor  Carrier  Rates  on  Livestock 

The  motor  carriers  operating  within  the  State  of  Oklahoma  filed  a  petition 
with  the  State  Corporation  Commission  for  authority  to  increase  their 
intrastate  rates,  including  an  increase  of  25  percent  from  the  live  stock 
hauling  rates. 

At  the  request  of  producers  and  producer  organizations,  the  Division  appeared 
in  this  case  and  secured  a  compromise  v\rhereby  the  applicant  motor  carriers 
eliminated  livestock  from  the  original  petition. 

6,  Wool  Rate  Investigation 


The  Division  has  been  carrying  on  for  sometime  an  investigation  into  the 
general  level  of  the  rates  on  wool  in  the  United  States,     It  has  been  con- 
cluded that  these' rates  are  too  high  as  compared  with  like  commodities,  and 
it  was  decided  to  initiate  litigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  these  rates  adjusted. 

The  support  of  the  wool  producing,  shipping,  and  receiving  organizations 
has  been  enlisted  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  either  investigate  these  rates  on  their  ovm  motion  or  failing  that,  a 
formal  complaint  attacking  all  the  wool  rates  from,  to,  and  between  all 
points  in  the  Continental  United  States  will  be  filed. 

In  order  to  properly  present  this  case,  it  has  been  necessary  for  one  or 
more  staff  members  to  devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  this  work 
for  approximately  two  years. 

7,    Railv/ay  Abandonment 

For  the  last  several  years,  particularly  since  the  start  of  the  war,  rail- 
roads have  been  actively  requesting  permission  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  abandon  parts  of  their  lines  v>rhich  have  not,  under  norm.al 
conditions,  shoifjn  revenue  returns  sufficient  to  warrant  continuance  of 
operation.     In  a  good  many  cases,  the  lines  proposed  to  be  abandoned  have 
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served  agricultural  territories,  and  such  abandonment  would  leave  the 
producers  of  agricultural  products  without  neans  of  transportation  except 
by  motor  truck  to  other  lines  of  rs.ilroad. 

Yfe  have  actively  investigated  each  of  these  requests  for  abandonment  and 
vrhere  sucji  action  would  cause  serious  inconvenience  or  out  of  pocket  costs 
to  producers,  v/e  have  opposed  them  by  appearing  at  the  various  hearings 
and  submitting  evidence. 

Some  of  the  m,ore  im.portant  cases  in  Yrtiich  we  have  successfully  prevented 
aba'ndorjnent  are: 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and'Quincey  Railroad, 
Sterling,  Colo,  to  Cheyerjie,  Yfy.  -  106  miles. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Talm.age,  Neb.  to 
Weeping  '.Tater,  Neb,.  -  25  miles. 

Other  cases  which  v;e  are  opposing  and  V7hich  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon 
are: 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Crete,  Mich,  to 
Auburn,  Neb.  -  70  miles. 

Chicago,  Attica  and  Southern' Railroad ,  Morroco,   Ind. , 
to  Veedersburg,  Ind.  -  63  miles. 

St.   Louis  Troy  Railroad,  Troy,  Mo.,  to  Moscow  Mills 
Junction,  Ko,  -  5  m.iles. 

Alton  Railroad  Company,  Carrollton,  111.  to  Sast 
flardin.  111.  -  19,  miles. 

Soo  Line  Railway,  Stevep.s  Point,  Wise,  to 
Portage,  Yfisc.  -  69  -miles. 

8.     Fresh  Vegetables  from  Texas 

The  tariffs  containing  rates  on  fresh  vegetables  from  Texas  to  all  inter- 
state destinations  are  .in  a  very  chaotic  condition,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  persons  producing  and  shipping  these  commodities  to  be  sure 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  proper  freight  r,ate.     Requests  were  made  on 
the  railroads  by  this  Division,  shippers,  producers,  producer  organizations, 
to  simplify/  these  tariffs.     The  railroads  undertook  to  do  this' and  in  so 
doing  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  from  4^'  to,  in  some  cases,  20/  per  cvrt. , 
which  of  course,  is,  contrary  to  policies  set  for  Government  Agencies  in 
various  Executive  Orders.     The  Division  has  consistently  opposed  these 
increased  rates  and, after  about  two  years  correspondence,  conferences,  etc., 
carriers  have  finally  .notified  us  tha.t  the  matter  has  been  dismissed  from: 
their  docket  until  after  the  war. 
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9.-  T_r_ansijfc  Privilc(Tes  on  TIaine  Potatoes 

In  answer  to  appears  frcm  the  Tfar  Food  Administration  to  increase  the 
production  of  potatoes  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  sliipiaent  during  the 
1943-44  season,  a  crop  of  approxiirately  70,000  carloads  was  produced. 
This  was  far  in  excess  of  any  previous  crop  and  the  storage  facilities 
in  the  State  of  Haine  were  inadequate  to  handle  the  portion  which  must 
be  stored  for  winter  shipment. 

To  alleviate  this  difficulty,  this  Division  prevailed  upon  the  railroads 
to  publish  storage,  grading,  packing,  and  repacking-in-  transit  privileges 
at  all  stations  on  all  railroads  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Illinois- 
Indiana  State  Line  and  the  Mississippi  River,    As  a  result  of  this  action, 
which  was  an  innovation  in  railroad  tariff  publication,  and  for  which  a 
great  deal  of  credit  should  be  given  the  railroads  for  their  cooperation, 
it  Mds  possible  to  save  almost  the  -entire .  crop  before  adverse  weather 
conditions  prevented  further  harvesting. 

It  was  also  possible  for  Government  Agencies  and  others  interested  in  the 
crop  .to  move  a  large  portion  of  it  on  the  through  freight  rates  applicable 
from  point  of  origin  to  final  point  of  destination  with  a  small  charge  for 
stopping  at  the  transit  point  for  storage,  etc, 

10,    Ex  Barge  Grain  Rates  ■ 

Grain  mgving  from  points  on  the  Illinois  River  to  Chicago  by  barge  and 
thence  eastward  by  rail  has,  for  irany  years,  enjoyed  proportional  rates 
which  were  somewhat  lower  than  the  through  all  rail  rates.     In  1959,  the 
railroads  proposed  to  cancel  the  a  pplicatj-on  of  these  preferential  rates 
via- barge  lines.     The  schedules  carrying  these  cancellations  v\rere  suspended 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  hearings  were  held  in  Chicago  in 
1939  and  1940,     Based  on  the  record  m.ade  at  that  time,  the  Commission  found 
the  carriers  had  justified  the  cancellation. 

However,  the  petition  vras  filed  in  Federal  Court  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  railroads  from  publishing  the  increased  rates  and  setting 
aside  the  order  of  the  Comiiiission,  and  the' case  progressed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  handed  do\Tn  a  decision  in  June,  1945,  upholding  the  Commission 
in  its  authority  to  issue  the  order  but  refusing  to  pass  on  the  rate 
question. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture",  through  this  Division,  was  represented  at 
all  hearings  and  took"  an  active  part  in  the.  Court  proceedings.  Subsequent 
to  thQ  Court  decision,  petitions  were  filed  v.dth  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  reopening  and  rehearing.     This  was  granted  and  the  hearings 
were  held  at  Chicago,  December,  1945.     At  this  hearing  a  riuch  more  elaborate 
case  was  presented  and  a  record  m.ade  on  which  the  Commission  will  be  better 
able  to  decide  issues  involved.     Should  a  favorable  decision  result,  the 
Illinois  grain  farmers  alone  will  save  approxim.ately  o2, 000, 000  annually. 
However,  the  effect  of  a  favorable  decision  Y;ill  be  felt  by  grain  producers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  river  transpo^'tation  is  available • 
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11 •     Cotton  Rates  and  Privileges 


Several  activities  have  been  carried  on  in  behalf  of  cotton  producers. 
For  instance,  nov7  schedules  of  rates  have  been  v/orked  out  and  submitted' 
on  cotton  from  the  Southwest  to  the  ports  of  Llobilo,  Ala<, ,  and  Gulf  port, 
Ilisse    Yfarehousing  and  transit  privileges  at  points  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Tennessee,  v/hich  vrcre  to  be  ca.ncelled  have  been  continued  in  effect 
through  our  efforts.     Ncvi  and  equitable  rates  on  cotton  originating  in 
the  Southwest  and  moving  for  warehousing  at  points  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Missouri  have  been  proposed  and  approved. 

Time  limits  of  twelve  months,  customa.ry  on  cotton  in  transit  for  storage 
and  concentration,  have  been  extended  to  forty-eight  months  because  of 
emergency  conditions  existing.     Carriers  action  to  cancel  transit  privileges 
on  cotton  linters  at  I'em.phis,  Tenn, ,  have  been  opposed  and  the  privilege 
continues  in  effect  indefinitely. 

12.  Fertilizer  Rates  and  Rules 

1/Yith  respect  to  fertilizer  and  fertilizing  materials,  a  revision  in  the 
rates  on  limestone  in  the  East  and  Middle  YJest  has  resulted  in  reduced  rates 
which  are  beneficial  to . producer s .     Freight  rates  oh  phosphate  rock  from 
Florida  and  Tennessee  to  Missouri  have  been  reduced,  and  lov/er  commodity 
rates  have  been  established  on  this  commodity  in  many  areas.  Phosphate 
rock  rates  from  Florida  to  points  in  ITev:  York  and  New  England  have  been 
attacked  through  formal  complaint  mth  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  a  more  favorable  schedule  of  rates  is  expected  shortly. 

13.  Dry  Rendered  Tankage 

A  considerable  quantity  of  dry  rendered  tankage  is  being  imported  from 
South  American  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  animal  and  poultry  feed.  This 
tankage  is  received  in  large  chunlcs  and  must  be  ground  o.nd  otherwise  treated 
before  making.     There  v/ere  no  favorable  rates  on  this  commodity  to  the  Gulf 
Ports  and,  through  negotiations  v/ith  the  carriers,  some  rates  were  estab- 
lished low  enough  to  permit  mr-nufacturcrs  to  continue  importation* 

14.  Air  Transportation 

A  vast  amount  of  interest  has  been  generated  nationally  in  the  possibility 
of  moving  agricultural  commodities  by  air  cargo  after  the  war.     In  order 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  possibility,  much  research  has  been  made  into  the 
existing  freight  and  express  rates  on  various  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
so  that  at  the  proper  time,  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  air  industry,  an 
equitable  schedule  of  rates  via  air  may  be  put  into  effect.  '  . 
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ACTIVITIES  AFPDCTIFG  TliE  SFIFPING  rROGRiUIS 
OF  THE  WiJl  FOOD  ADI^JIIISTRATION 

!•    _Gove£mient  Froirht  for  Export 

As  an  example  of  the  Division's  accompli slunents  in  beh8.1f  of  the  shipment 
of  Government  freight,  \ie  call  your  attention  to  an  investigation  into  the 
rates  on  Government  traffic  handled  through  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  for 
export*     This  investigation  knoivn  as  ICC  Docket  llo,  29006  v/as  initiated 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  its  own  motion  because  of  certain 
restrictive  features  in  connection  with  export  rates  with  vfhich  Government 
Agencies  cannot  comply  with  in  war  time# 

Inland  freight  rates  on  traffic  destined  for  export  are  on  a  somewhat  lov;er 
basis  than  the  domestic  freight  rates  on  like  coriimodities.     However,  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  these  preferential  rates,  shippers  are  required 
•      to  show  on  bills  of  lading  the  final  foreign  destina  tion,  the  boat  on  which 
it  is  intended  to  move,  and  furthermore,  the  property  must  not  leave  the 
custody  of  the  railroads  until  it  is  loaded  aboard  ship.    Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  destinations  of  Governirient  freight  during  war  time  are  military 
secrets,  there  can  be  no  definite  information  as  to  v^hat  ship  vri.ll  transport 
the  cargo  or  when  a  ship  will  be  available.     Therefore,  the  Government  is 
unable  to  comply  Y/ith  the  information  requirements. 

Cooperating  vd-th  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Division  on  behalf  of  the  Yifar  Food  Administration  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  adjust  this  matter  with  the  ro.ilroads.    Finally  a  com.promise 
was  effected  acceptable  to  all  the  agencies  involved.     By  this  compromise, 
the  War  Food  Administration  receives  the  benefit  of  the  export  rates  as 
published  and  a  terminal  allowance  by  the  railroads  of  3^  per  cTrt.  To 
receive  these  benefits,  proof  m.ust  be  submitted  to  the  carriers  within  six 
months  after  shipment  of  the  final  destination  of  each  shipment.  This 
agreem.ent  was  signed  March  1,  1944  and  v;as  retroactive  to  1942.     Based  on 
tonnage  figures  available  to  us  from  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch,  the 
War  Food  Administration  itself  will  save  approxim.ately  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars  in  transportation  costs  on  the  tonnage  exported  in  the  years 
1942  to  1945  inclusive. 

2.    Fcefrigeration  of  Frozen  Meat  ■  .  ' 

The  Tfar  Food  Administration  is  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  and  exporters 
of  fresh  frozen  meat.     This  is  for  application  to  the  lend-Lease  Program. 
During  the  hot  weather  in  the  summer  of  1943,  considerable  difficulty  ivas 
experienced  in  delivering  this  meat -at  ship  side  at  the  proper  temperatures 
and  it  v»ras  necessary  to  unload  and  refreezc  a  good  many  thousands  of  cars 
of  this  m.eat.     This  caused  delay  in  delivery,  delay  to  refrigerator  cars 
which  at  tho.t  timq  were  short,  and  also  an-added  expense  of  $100  to  '^jISO 
per  car. 

A  member  of  this  Division  was  asked  to  make  transportation  refrigeration 
tests  on  several  cars  of  fresh  frozen  m.eat  from  Chi caro  to  Hew  York  City. 
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Included  in  this  test  vrcro  refrigerator  cars  of  sevcro.l  different  designs. 
It  was  discovered  thr.t  fresh  frozen  meats  loaded  and  shipped  in  standard 
basket  type  bunker  cars,  properly  refrigerated,  vrould  deliver  this  meat  at 
ship  side  at  a  low  enough  tenpcraturo  that  the  neat  could  be  loaded  direct 
to  the  ships.     It  was  also  discovered  that  this  neat  v/hen  loaded  in  brine 
tarAc  refrigerator  cars  could  not  be  kept  at  a  satisfactory  ternpcraturo. 
Therefore,  instructions  were  issued  that  all  meat  shipped  for  account  of 
the  T^far  Food  Administration  must  be  loaded  in  standard  basket  type  bunker 
refrigerator  cars.     These  instructions  have'been  rencvrcd  for  the  su.miiior 
of  1944.     On  the  basis  of  monthly  shipments,  the  estimated  savings  to  the 
Vfar  Food  Administration  was  approximately  $625,000  per  month. 

3.     Imported  and  DomiCstic  Oils 

The  J'^is sissippi  Cottonseed  Crushers  Association  complained  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commdssion  that  the  freight  rates  on  im.ported  oils 
were  discriminatory  as  compared  to  rates  on  domestic  oils,  particularly 
cottonseed  oil.     They  received  a  favorable  decision  from,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroads  v.-erc  ordered  to  increase  the  rates 
on  imported  oils  to  a  comparable  basis  vifith  the  rates  on  domestic  oils. 
The  Division  participated  in  this  case  and  assisted  producers  in  obtaining 
a  favorable  decision. 

Hov/over,  due  to  the  v;ar,  the  importation  of  oils  decreased  materially  and 
it  was  found  necessary  for  the  Comrnodity  Credit  Corporation  to  take  title 
to  all  imported  oils  and  allocate  the  tonnage  among  the  various  processors. 
Therefore,  the  increased  freight  rate,   if  it  became  effective,  would  effect 
only  Government  through  the  Coirmodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  would  not 
afford  any  additional  advantages  to  the  domestic  cottonseed  growers. 

The  Division  took  the  initiative  in  calling  a  conference  of  all  interests 
concerned  and  obtained  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  dom.estic  cottonseed 
crushers  to  have  the  effective  date  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  CornTiission^s 
order  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war.     This  the  Comm.ission  declined  to 
do  but  they  did  agree  to  postpone  the  order  for  one  year  v/ith  the  understand- 
ing that  at  the  end  of  that  year,  we  could  aga.in  ask  for  further  postpone- 
ment.    This  second  postponement  has  been  requested  and  granted,  thus 
enabling  the  Coinmodity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  on  v/ithout  further 
additional  costs, 

4.    Yfharfage  at  California  Ports 

The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  of  California  perm.itted  increases 
in  wharage  charges  on  coast-wise,  inter-coastal,  off-shore,  o.nd  foreigh 
merchandise  moving  through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco  and' Oakland,  Crlif» 
These  increased  charges  v/ere  to  becom.e  effective  April  16,  1944,  and, 
amounted  to  10;^^'  per  ton  on  coast-v/ise  traffic,  and  15/  per  t9n  on  all 
other  traffic.     It  was  expected  that  following  these  increases,  similar 
action  v/ould  be  taken  at  all  ether  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this  action,  the ^Division  communicated  with  the 
Transportation  Officers  of  the  '^."Tar  Depa  rtmiont,  Navy  Department,  and 
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Treasury,  as  xroll  as  other  intorcstGd  Govcrnir?Gnt  Af,cncies  and  filed  protest 
against  the  action  with  the  Maritime  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Office  of  Price  Adiidnistration,  and  the  P.ailv/a;;-  Comrdssion  o^ 
California,    The  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion export  an  irrimense  tormage  of  freight  through' the  California  pcrtc.  r.nd 
based  on  figures  obtained  from  these  tv;o  agencies,  these  increases  v;ouXd.' 
add  approximately  $100,000  annually  to  their  transportation  bill* 

There  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  vrherein  the  authorit-^r  to  investir^ato 
those  wharfage  charge  increases  is  vested,  but  finally  the  l^aritime 
CoiTimission  ordered  a  hearing  into  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed 
charges.     Prior  to  such  hearing,  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Comjrdssioner *s 
of  California,  at  a  joint  meeting,  decided  to  cancel  the  proposed  increase.** 
for  the  time  being. 

E,     B5PGRTA^]T  ACTIVITIES  ?3SDI1TC-  ATT3!1TI0N 

numerous  other  items  of  lesser  importance  v/hich  the  Division  has  accom.- 
plished  might  be  tabulated  hero  but  the  foregoing  gives  a  fair  picture  of 
the  diversity  of  the  work  durinp:  the  Dast  fiscal  vear.     There  arc  several 
projects  and'  surveys  which  should  be  m.ad6  as  socn  as  sufficient  porscnncl 
is  available.     It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  inaugurate 
new  programs  with  the  present  personnel  because  of  ' actions  v/hich  are  already 
being  progressed  and  which  require  all  of  our  time,  but  the  follcvn.ng  acti- 
vities should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

!•    An  investigation  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 

present  private  refrigerator  car  mileage  com-ponso.- 
tion  which,  if  found  excessive,  might  react  in 
favor  of  agricultural  producers  through  reduced 
line  haul  rates. 

2.     An  investigation  of  the  rate  structure  on  dairy 
a.nd  poultry  products -westbound.     Preponderance  of 
this  tonnage  ordinarily  moves  from  the  ".Test  to  the 
East  but  due  to  the  dislocation  of  population, 
because  of  the  war,  and  which  dislocation  may 
continue  after  the  war,  it  is  believed  that  Westbound 
rates  on  these  commodities  are  not  properly  adjusted. 

3i -.  liii  investigation  into  the  existing  rules  and  regula- 
tions on  cotton  lintors  YJhich  have  not  received  the 
proper  attention  in  the  past. 

4.    An  overall  survey  of  existing  rates  on  grain  and 
grain  products  ¥,rhich  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
litigation  in  the  past  and  which  it  is  still 
believed  leave  m.uoh  to  be  desired  from,  the  producers 
standpoint. 
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5«    An  attempt  to  secure  reciproco,!  SYj-itching  at  all 
large  fresh  fruit  and  vGg;ctablc  tomiinal  markets, 

6.     A  survey  of  the  existing  motor  truck  classifica- 
tions, rates,  rules,  and  charges  v.dth  a  view  to 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity. 


In  submitting  this  report,  the  I.Iarketing  Frcilities  Branch  desires 
to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  other  Branches  and  Divisions  of 
the  War  Food  Adininistrat ion  for  the  excellent  cooperation  it  has 
received  from  them  during  the  past  year.    Without  tlicir  expert  advice 
on  matters  pertaining  to  marketing  practices  and  trade  custoias,  we 
could  not  have  fmictioned  as  well  as  v;e  did  in  handling  the  problems 
involved  in  the  physical  distribution  of  fa.rm  and  food  products. 


